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JOHN FRASER, WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
FRONTIERSMAN* 


HOWARD GLENN CLARK 


I. INTRODUCTION 


neglected in the history of western Pennsylvania. While the fron- 

tier of Pennsylvania was gradually pushed westward, certain indi- 
viduals went ahead of a more organized movement. These individuals 
had to fight hostile Indians, the weather, loneliness, and other conditions 
that, at times, made their situation very dangerous. As the frontier be- 
came more populated, these individuals became important persons. Such 
an individual was John Fraser. In the matter of the actual settlement of 
society in western Pennsylvania he occupied a place as important as 
George Washington, George Croghan, and others who played a role in 
western Pennsylvania history. The reasons for this statement will unfold 
briefly in the introduction and more fully in the article which follows. 
During a quarter of a century on the Pennsylvania frontier John Fraser 
gave valuable service to the settlement of western Pennsylvania. First of 
all English speaking frontiersmen he observed the hostile movements of 
the French. This he was able to do because his trading post at Venango 
was situated at the Junction of French Creek and the Allegheny River. 
Both streams were heavily traveled by Indians who respected John 
Fraser and who wished that more white traders had Fraser’s honesty 


J vee Fraser, early western Pennsylvania frontiersman, has been 


* A thesis submitted to the graduate school of the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1952, in partial fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
gree of master of arts.—Ed, 
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and fairness. Moreover, John Fraser served against the French with 
Captain William Trent, George Washington, General Braddock, and 
General Forbes. His participation in these campaigns has been ignored 
by many writers on the history of this period. Later in 1768 he and 
William Thompson were nominated by Lieutenant-Governor Penn to 
go to Redstone Creek to “warn off the settlers.” Although he was not 
so large a land speculator as George Washington, John Fraser not only 
secured outright extensive acreage for himself, but also bought and sold 
land applications that involved additional acres of land. The most im- 
portant feature of his career, however, was that of Justice of the Peace 
of Bedford County, Pennsylvania, from March 11, 1771, until his death 
in 1773 at the age of fifty-two. It can be asserted that John Fraser is 
one of the least understood persons in western Pennsylvania history. 
This article is an effort to give the story of his life. 


Il. FROM SCOTLAND TO FORT CUMBERLAND, MD. 


A brief outline of the life of John Fraser from 1721 to 1755 shows 
that he was born in 1721, came to the colony of Pennsylvania when he 
was fourteen, settled for a short time in Paxtang Township, Lancaster 
County (now Dauphin County), Pennsylvania, migrated to Venango 
(Franklin, Pennsylvania), moved to Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania, fled 
to Virginia, and in 1755 settled near Fort Cumberland, Maryland. He 
was a gunsmith, an Indian trader, a guide and lieutenant in the British 
army, and participated in the English expeditions against the French 
and their allies. 


John Fraser at Venango 


Born in 1721! in the Scottish Highlands, John Fraser came to the 
colony of Pennsylvania in 17352; and by 17373 he was living on an 122 
acre farm along the Susquehanna River in Paxtang Township from 


1 National Cyclopedia of America, Volume 13, page 153, New York, 
James A. White and Company, (1906). 


2 The Ohio Company Papers, 1753 to 1817, 83n, edited by Kenneth 
P. Bailey, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Edward Brothers Incorporated, 
Lithoprinters, (1947). 

3 History of Indiana County, Pennsyivania, page 53, Newark, Ohio, 
J. A. Caldwell, (1880); Egle, William Henry, Notes and Qu®ries, Vol- 
ume Il, page 305, Harrisburg, Harrisburg Publishing Company, 
(1895); Hanna, Charles A,, The Wilderness Trail, Volume 1, page 
179, New York, G. P. Putnam and Sons, (1911). 
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which he migrated in 1740* to Venango. George Croghan described 
Venango as situated in a large fine bottom on the bank of the Upper 
Ohio River (Allegheny River), with much clover and wild timothy in 
the area. The Venango Trail that led from Venango via the French 
Creek Valley to Presque Isle (Erie, Pennsylvania), was rich in fur bear- 
ing animals and abundant in elk, beer, buffalo, wild turkey, grouse, and 
countless carrier pigeons. The brooks bordering this trail abounded with 
trout, sturgeon, bass, and other fine fish. At Venango John Fraser estab- 
lished his fur trading business. Here he built his trading-house, the first 
English house® in the wilderness and served as a gunsmith for the In- 
dians with whom he traded. 


Although John Fraser was trading with the Indians in 1740, he was 
not a licensed trader until 1748.6 He traded his gunsmith services for 
the furs and pelts of the Indians who considered his services very valu- 
able to them. They thought him a magician and his tools the mysterious 
helpers which made wonders as he moved his hands and fingers. John 
Adams, a writer on Indian traders, described Fraser as an honest and 
upright trader who used his intelligence, integrity, and energy to better 
himself.? John Fraser had a profitable fur trading business until the 
French showed interest in northwestern Pennsylvania. 


French Activity in the Upper Ohio Valley 


The French in Canada had for western Pennsylvania, especially 
the Upper Ohio Valley, a different plan from that of the English speak- 
ing settlers along the Atlantic Coast. They, by 1749, were alarmed at 
the progress of the Pennsylvania traders and the Ohio Company. De- 
ciding to claim the entire Ohio Valley, French authorities sent Celoron 
de Blainville on an expedition to re-assert the French claim over the dis- 
puted region and to establish French influence over the Indians. This 
expedition of 250 French and Indians left La Chine, near Montreal, 
June 15, 1749, in 23 canoes. When Celoron arrived on the southern 


4 Dinwiddie, Robert, The Official Records of Robert Dinwiddie, 
Volume III, page 74, Richmond, Virginia Historical Society, (1843), 

5 Western PennSylvania Historical Magazine, Volume 17, Number 
1, page 57, (1934). 

6 Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, Volume II, page 14, edited by 
Samuel Hazard, Harrisburg, Joseph Severns and Company, (1853). 

7 Adams, John, “The Indian Traders of the Upper Ohio Valley,” 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Volume 17, Number 3, 
pages 165, 166, (1934). 
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shore of Lake Erie, most of the Indians fled to the woods. After he had 
assembled them, Celoron warned the Indians that the English were 
planning to settle on their land and demanded the expulsion of all Eng- 
lish traders from that region. Celoron, however, was warned by the In- 
dians that if he tried to expel John Fraser from the area, he, Celoron, 
would have difficulty maintaining himself until spring. To receive the 
gifts offered by Cedoron, the Indians consented to his demands although 
they were dependent upon English traders for supplies. Several times 
Celoron gathered up English traders, ordered them to withdraw, 
and threatened confiscation of their goods if they returned. When 
Celoron arrived at Venango, John Fraser and the majority of the Indians 
fled to the woods. The first obstacle to John Fraser’s fur trading busi- 
ness at Venango had arisen.® 
The Pennsylvania traders had been warned by Celoron to stay out 
of the Upper Ohio Valley or face financial losses, but they did not heed 
this warning. On May 26, 1750, two of John Fraser's employees, Mau- 
rice Turner and Ralph Kilgore, were captured 25 miles from Miami 
Town. Turner and Kilgore had been trading with the Twightee In- 
dians from whom they had obtained a large amount of furs. They had 
made one trip with furs to the Forks of the Ohio River and were re- 
turning for the remainder of the furs when they met seven French 
Indians. Turner and Kilgore gave them food and meat and talked in a 
friendly manner. The Indians examined the guns of the traders. One 
picked up a tomahawk, and other asked for knives to cut their tobacco. 
Maurice Turner and Ralph Kilgore were then made captives. They 
were taken to Fort Detroit where the commander gave the Indians a ten 
gallon keg of brandy and 100 pounds of tobacco. He sent the captives 
to a farm one mile from the fort where they worked three months and 
where Indians mocked and teased them. The commander, recalled to 
Quebec, took the captives with him on his eastward journey. At Ni- 
agara they saw Jean Ceur, an influential person among the Indians, dis 
tributing gifts, worth fifteen hundred pounds sterling in Philadelphia, 
to Indians. Here, also, they learned that the French had offered a _re- 
ward for the scalps of George Croghan and James Lowry, the two chief 
8 Ambler, Charles Henry, George Wasfington and the West, page 
39, Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, (1936); Buck, 
Solon J, and Buck, Elizapeth H., The Planting of Civilization In 
burgh Press (1939; Sipe, Chester Hale, “Principal Indian Towns of 
Western Pennsylvania, pages 58, 60, Pittsburgh, University of Pitts- 


Western Pennsy!vania,” Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
Volume 13, Number 2, pages 121, 122, (1930). 
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Pennsylvania traders in the Miami Country. The prisoners saw Jon- 
caire set out with 500 men and provisions on an expedition for an attack 
on Indians still friendly to English traders. Making their escape while 
their guard slept, Maurice Turner and Ralph Kilgore made their way 
to Colonel William Johnson in New York. This experience of his two 
traders did not divert John Fraser from the continuation of his normal 
activities at Venango.? 

He had to experience personally the determination of the French 
to expel all English traders from the Upper Ohio Valley. On Novem- 
ber 24, 1750, on the east side of Lake Erie, the French chased John 
Fraser and his helper. Both men escaped, but goods belonging to both 
Fraser and his partner James Young were lost. These losses were con- 
siderable.!° This was not to be the last and worst action of the French, 
for in 1752 new and more severe instructions were ordered from Quebec. 

On January 1, 1752, a new governor and lieutenant-general of New 
France was appointed. His commission was dated March 1, 1752. The 
Marquis Duquesne had different plans for the Upper Ohio Valley than 
the former governor. He adopted a plan to send all captured English 
traders to France, and he asserted that the English had no right to the 
Upper Ohio Valley because La Salle had explored the region late in the 
seventeenth century. The Marquis Duquesne was determined to keep 
open communications between the French possessions on the Mississippi 
River and Canada via the Ohio River. He planned to build a string of 
forts from Canada southward to the sea; this would confine the English 
to the sea coast and give the interior to the French. His immediate plans 
were to construct forts from Canada to the Forks of the Ohio River. In 
the spring of 1753 he commenced his plans with 400 regulars, 5,000 
militiamen, and 600 Indians. He also had a few cannon. By August, 
1753, the fort at Presque Isle and another fort 21 miles further south in 
French Creek Valley had been completed. In the fall, fifty soldiers 
commanded by Joncaire took possession of Fraser's trading post at Ve- 
nango. Work started there on Fort Machault was not completed until 
the spring of 1754. This was the limit of French expansion for 1753, 

9 Buck and Buck, op. cit., pages 60, 61: Darlington, William M., 
Journal of Christopher Gist, page 122, Pittsburgh, J. R. Weldin and 
Company, (1893); Walton, Joseph, Conrad Weiser and the Indian 
Pclicy of Colonial Pennsylvania, pages 241, 242, Philadelphia, George 
W, Jacobs and Company, (1900); Minutes of the Provincial Council, 
(gs). 5, pages 480 to 483, Harrisburg, Theo Fenn and Company, 

10 See Appendix A. (To be published later.) 
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but plans were made for further expansion in the spring of 1754.1! 

The activity of the French directly affected John Fraser at Venango. 
On May 7, 1753, George Croghan and others on Pine Trail, that led 
from Logstown to Venango, received a letter from John Fraser. In it 
was important information about the movements of the French. On 
May 16, 1753, John Fraser wrote that some French and Indians had 
been at his trading post to trade skins and furs and that he considered 
them spies. On June 17, 1753, Fraser found a French deserter whom 
he sent to William Trent. When Trent was told that the French had 
800 regulars and 1600 militiamen ready for an attack against the Eng- 
lish, he called the deserter a liar. On the night of August 16, 1753, a 
Mohawk Indian who had come from Venango to Logstown related that 
a party of seventy-five French and Indians had captured an English 
trader, John Trotter, and his helper, and had chased John Fraser and 
another Englishman eight miles down the river. Both men escaped. By 
now conditions at Venango made it impossible for Fraser to reside 
there. !2 


By August 27, 1753, John Fraser was established at the forks of the 
Ohio River where he traded with the Indians. He sent to his partner, 
James Young, a letter describing the conditions of the Upper Ohio Val- 
ley. Fraser wrote that he had sold only “eight bucks worth” of corn and 
goods that were taken by Custologo, a Delaware Indian. He also de- 
scribed the escape from the French of his employee William who was 
returning to Venango when he met several Frenchmen. They told Wil- 
liam everything was all right, but he did not believe them. He left dur- 
ing the night; and, at the break of day climbed to the top of a hill over- 
looking Fraser's former trading post. Here he saw one hundred French 
soldiers, all under arms, and the captives, John Trotter and his helper. 
Some of the French chased William fourteen miles, but he escaped. He 


11 Buck and Buck, op. cit., page 61; Dahlinger, Charles W., “The 
Marquis Duquesne, Sieur de Menneville, Founder of the City of Pitts- 
burgh,” Western Pennsy.vania Historical Magazine, Volume 15, Num- 
ber 2, pages 121 to 129, (1932); Garneau, Francois X., History of Can- 
ada from the Time of Its Discovery to the Union Year, 1810-1841, Vol- 
ume 1, page 466, Montreal, (1862). 

12 Darlington, Mary Carson, History of Colonel Henry Bouquet, 
pages 38, 39, Privately Printed, (1920); Hanna, Charles A., op. cit., 
Volume 1, pages 271, 361, 370; Slick, Sewell Elias, William Trent and 
the West, pages 33, 36, 39, Harrisburg, Archives Publishing Company, 
(1947); Thayer, Clarence R., “George Croghan and the Struggle for 
the Ohio Valley, 1748 to 1758,” Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine, Volume IV, Number 4, page 251, (1921). 
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continued his journey to the Forks of the Ohio where he and Fraser be- 
gan to sell goods belonging to the partnership of Fraser and Young. John 
Fraser also wrote that he had not obtained a single pelt or fur from the 
northern Indians because the French had prevented any hunting by 
them. Fraser also stated that William Trent had been at the Forks of 
the Ohio to locate a good site for a fort. Thus by the fall of 1753, John 
Fraser had been compelled to leave Venango and had settled at Turtle 
Creek where the Indians feared him because he played a bag pipe. 
They thought that any one who made such a noise was more than 
human. !3 


English Attempts to Drive Out the French 


At Turtle Creek John Fraser participated in several English at- 


tempts to drive the French out of the Upper Ohio Valley. He was des- 
tined to assist, indirectly, the mission of George Washington to Fort Le 
Boeuf in the winter of 1753-1754. Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia had 
heard about the French expansion. He appointed George Washington 
to deliver a message to the French commander to withdraw from the 
region. On November 15, 1753, George Washington left Williams- 
burg, Virginia. At Wills Creek he engaged Christopher Gist as his 
guide. The members of his party increased the further he traveled. On 
Thursday, November 22, 1753, Washington's party remained overnight 
at Fraser's cabin. Turtle Creek was swollen by excessive rains and a 
vast amount of fallen snow and was impassable. Fraser loaned the party 
a canoe to carry the baggage to the Forks of the Ohio River, about 
twelve miles away. At Fort Machault (Venango), George Washington 
asked Joncaire why John Fraser had been forced from Venango. Jon- 
caire replied that Venango was French territory; and that if John Fraser 
had been captured, he would have received the same treatment as the 
other captured English traders. Joncaire directed George Washington 
to Fort Le Boeuf where the French commander refused to withdraw. 
On December 29, 1753, on their return trip, after George Washington 
was jerked into Allegheny River when his “setting pole” caught in the 
ice, they made their way to Fraser’s cabin where they remained until 
January 1, 1754. Shortly after their farewell, George Croghan arrived at 


13 Colonial Records, op. cit., Volume 5, 659, 660: Volwiler, Albert T., 
George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1741 to 1782, page 47, 
Cleveland, Arthur H. Clark Company, (1926); Pittsburgh Press, Jan- 
uary 15, 1933. 
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Fraser’s cabin. Fraser told him that Washington’s mission had not suc- 
ceeded.!4 


John Fraser participated directly in the second attempt of Governor 
Dinwiddie to drive the French out of the Upper Ohio Valley. After he 
had heard Washington’s report, Governor Dinwiddie more actively sup- 
ported the Ohio Company's plan to build a fort at the Forks of the Ohio. 
In January, 1754, he called for two companies of 100 men each’to build 
a fort immediately. William Trent, brother-in-law of George Croghan, 
was made captain of the first of these two companies. John Fraser, not 
too enthusiastic, accepted a commission as lieutenant with the reserva- 
tions that he be not required to stay at the fort and come only once a 
week or whenever necessary to the fort. Edward Ward was made ensign. 
Christopher Gist was empowered to purchase supplies for the expedi- 
tion which Colonel Fry and George Washington commanded. Captain 
Trent and Ensign Ward were to take a small number of men to the 
Forks of the Ohio River immediately. Re-inforcements would come 
later. The Virginia House of Burgesses had appropriated ten thousand 
pounds sterling and ten cannon. Later the number of men was increased 
to 300 with a special bonus of 2,000 acres of land for each recruit. On 
February 3, 1754, Trent’s journey to the Forks of the Ohio began. 
George Washington requested Trent to ask Fraser to supply bear and 
venison meat. The latter, however, provided very little. The Indian 
hunters around the proposed fort likewise provided little meat, and Cap- 
tain Trent had to pay seven shillings six pence per turkey killed by 
them. John Fraser, who resided at his trading post at Turtle Creek, was 
too concerned with his Indian trade to think about the progress of the 
fort. The proper conditions for the construction of the fort did not 
exist. !5 

On January 15, 1754, the French force of five hundred militiamen 
and regulars left Quebec with Captain Claude de Contrecoeur in com- 
mand. At Montreal three hundred more militiamen joined Contrecoeur 


14 Washington, Major George, Journal of Major George Washing- 
ton, pages 3, 17, 21, 22, 26, edited by William Hunter, Williamsburg, 
(1754) ; Darlington, William M., op. cit., pages 80, 86; Hanna, Charles 
A., op. cit, Volume 1, pages 372, 374; Ambler, Charles Henry, op cit., 
pages 43, 47. 

15 Dahlinger, Charles W., “The Marquis Duquesne,” loc. cit., pages 
132 to 134, 169; Killikelly, Sarah H., History of Pittsburg, page 14, 
Pittsburgh, B. C. and Gordon Montgomery Company, (1906); Vol- 
ee _ T., op, city. page 82; Slick, Sewell, Elias, op cit., pages 
51, 53, 54. 
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on his southward march via the northern shore of Lake Ontario. By 
April 14, 1754, the army arrived at Fort Machault (Venango), where 
men, cannon, stores, and ammunition were loaded into three hundred 
canoes and sixty batteaux for the journey down the Allegheny River. 
On April 18, 1754, the French force found conditions favorable to attack 
the English fort under construction at the Forks of the Ohio. 

When Contrecoeur decided to attack the fort, there was only a 
small, weak, ineffective force to offer any resistance. Captain Trent had 
returned to Virginia to procure additional supplies. Christopher Gist 
had asked Ensign Ward to send men to Redstone Creek for supplies 
that turned out not to be there. The aid that had been promised from 
Virginia had not arrived. While Captain Trent was absent from the 
fort, John Fraser was technically in command. He, however, left the 
responsibility of leadership to Ensign Ward. On April 13, Ensign Ward 
received news that the French were coming down the Allegheny River. 
Ward consulted his superior officer, but received no advice. John Fras- 
er’s answer was, “What can I do about it? I have a shilling to lose for 
a penny to gain by my commission. I have business with my partner 
that can not be settled under six days.” On April 14, 1754, Ensign 
Ward consulted Half King, a Delaware Indian, who advised the build- 
ing of a stockade. On April 18, the stockade was almost finished when 
the enemy appeared. Ensign Ward estimated the enemy to be at least 
one thousand men. Although he was not the superior officer, Ensign 
Ward had to surrender at 12 o'clock noon on April 18, 1754. The 
French commander permitted Ward and his men to leave unharmed 
with a three day supply of food and their working tools. The cannon 
had to be left behind. With the French in command of the Forks of 
the Ohio, the regional English settlements and trading posts were plun- 
dered and destroyed. !¢ 

One reason why Governor Dinwiddie’s plan had not succeeded 
was the failure of George Washington to re-inforce the small English 
force. The disgruntled men of Captain Trent on their retreat met 
George Washington at Wills Creek. John Fraser, however, had not left 
Western Pennsylvania. He continued to trade with the Indians, per 
haps with his headquarters at Gist's plantation at Mount Braddock of 

16 Dahlinger, Charles W., “The Marquis Duquesne, Sieur de Menne- 
ville, Founder of the City of Pittsburgh,” Western Pennsyivania His- 
torical Magazine, Volume 15, Number 2, pages 134 to 136, and Num- 


ber 3, pages 241, 242, (1932): Slick, Sewell Elias, op, cit., pages 54 to 
58. 
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today. On June 1, 1754, George Washington recorded in his diary that 
an English trader arrived at Great Meadows. This was probably John 
Fraser. George Washington pressed Fraser’s animals into service. Fraser 
himself was detained so long by George Washington that he was present 
at the Battle of Fort Necessity.!7 As a result he lost a tremendous 
amount of his own goods, plus goods owned by him and James Young.!® 


The Attempted Court-Martial of John Fraser 


When George Washington was defeated at the Battle of Fort Ne- 
cessity, John Fraser was among those who retreated to Virginia. His 
conduct and the conduct of Captain Trent at the unfinished fort at the 
Forks of the Ohio River angered the governor of Virginia and the House 
of Burgesses. Governor Dinwiddie ordered a court-martial to inquire 
into their conduct and give whatever punishment was necessary. George 
Washington, however, came to the defense of John Fraser. Washington 
reminded Governor Dinwiddie that Fraser had accepted his commis- 
sion with reservations. Washington, furthermore, stated that either he 
or Colonel Innes should be added to the court-martial because an officer 
could not be tried by officers in the same regiment. A general court- 
martial was suggested. Although the Virginia House of Burgesses and 
Governor Dinwiddie wanted a court-martial, John Fraser was never 
court-martialed, but on the contrary, received an important position in 
Virginia military service.!9 


John Fraser as Adjutant of Virginia Forces 


Largely through the efforts of George Washington, John Fraser 
became the adjutant of Virginia forces. On August 21, 1754, George 
Washington had requested Governor Dinwiddie to appoint Fraser the 
adjutant because a good disciplinarian was needed. In November, 1754, 
Fraser was ordered to accompany the seventy recruits of Captain Stewart 
and take proper care of them. Governor Dinwiddie wanted him to teach 


17 Washington, George, Diaries of George Washington, Volume 1, 
page 90, edited by John C. Fitzpatrick, New York, Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, (1925); Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol- 
ume 18, Number 3, page 277, (1910); Journal of the House of Bur- 
gesses, 1773 to 1776 page 129, edited by John Pendleton Kennedy, 
Richmond, (1909). 

18 See Appendices B and C. (To be published later.) 

19 Dinwiddie, Robert, op. cit., Volume III, page 147, 149: Washing- 
ton, George, Writings of George Washington, Volume 1, pages 78, 80, 
edited by John C. Fitzpatrick, Washington, D, C., The United States 
Printing Office, (1934). 
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them the proper use of fire arms. Fraser, however, was not too efficient 
as adjutant. He was supposed to take supplies by boat from Hampton 
to the Potomac to Captain Waggener. The supplies were not at Hamp- 
ton when Fraser sailed, and he did not wait for them. Governor Din- 
widdie evened the score. Fraser presented some bills, but Dinwiddie re- 
fused to pay them. John Fraser, as a result, was not long the adjutant of 
Virginia forces, for in 1755 he was residing in Maryland.?° 

While Fraser was adjutant of Virginia forces, he traveled through- 
out Virginia. In Winchester he met and married a young woman named 
Jean or Jane of unknown family name. Shortly afterwards he and his 
young bride moved to the mouth of Evitts Creek near Fort Cumberland, 
Maryland. 


(To be Continued) 


20 Dinwiddie Robert, op. cit,, Volume III, pages 289, 413, 415, 445, 
464; Washington, George, Writings of George Washington, op, cit., 
Volume 1, page 98. 





























REMARKS ON SOME OLD CEMETERIES OF THE 
PITTSBURGH REGION 


DR. C. W. W. ELKIN* 


ies of Trinity and the First Presbyterian Churches of Pittsburgh, and 
then deal briefly with several other cemeteries in this locality, includ- 
ing a few individual tombstones, markers and epitaphs. 


| WISH to limit my talk tonight to a detailed discussion of the cemeter- 


It is a striking fact that in many volumes devoted to the his- 
tories of the churches themselves, little attention is given or even refer- 
ence made to the cemeteries associated with them, yet in many cases 
they have existed longer than the church buildings. Surely the ceme- 
teries offer a record of the founders, the supporters, and the families of 
the churches. Their markers connect the past with the present in me- 
morials which create interest and respect for noted personages and reveal 
much of the early history of the community. 


Prior to 1844, when Allegheny Cemetery became the first public 
cemetery in Western Pennsylvania, practically all burying-grounds were 
in private family plots, or were part of the churchyards surrounding or 
adjacent to the churches. There were few restrictions in these early 
cemeteries as to mode of burial, laws of sanitation, disinterment, rein- 
terment, construction of markers, etc. It was not unusual to bury two 
or three members of a family in the same grave when lots became 
crowded. Markers of native stone often disintegrated and became unde- 
cipherable. On the other hand the fact that they were almost univer- 
sally located on elevated or sloping ground tended to protect and pre- 
serve them. Where the cemeteries are isolated or the churches have 
been removed, it may be said that they generally take on an appearance 
of desertion. Lack of care and continued use soon become apparent 
though some even in current use are sadly neglected. Often large sums 
of money have been spent on erecting conspicuous tombstones which 
with their graves soon show shameful neglect. Surely, our ancestors, 
our immediate families and the pioneers of our communities deserve 
more respect than such lack of care of their last resting places would 
indicate. 

On July 5, 1858 Neville B. Craig published, in the Pittsburgh Ga 

* An address delivered at a meeting of The Historical Society of 


Western Pennsylvania on April 21, 1952, by C. W. W. Elkin, M.D., Sec- 
retary of the Society 
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zette, a translation of a copy of the “Register of Baptisims and Burials at 
Fort Duquesne” during the years 1753-1756. This translation was based 
on a copy of the register certified by the prothonotary of the Supreme 
Court of Lower Canada as preserved in the Archives of that Court at 
Montreal. The translation was admittedly not accurate, and so in 1885 
the Rt. Rev. A. A. Lambing, a former president of the local historical 
society, published his translation of the Fort Duquesne Register of June 
1754 to December 1756 as originally sketched at Fort Duquesne and 
recorded at Montreal. 

The first burial recorded at Fort Duquesne took place in 1754 and 
was that of Toussaint Boyer. It is recorded thus, “His remains were in- 
terred in the place set apart for the cemetery at said fort” with the cus- 
tomary ceremony by the Recollect priest, Father Denys Baron, chaplain. 
In all, 33 persons were buried in the cemetery, including Thomas Jiroux, 
who was placed in the small-pox cemetery, December 5, 1756. Some 
baptisms and interments were of English infants and adults captured by 
the Indians and turned over to the French fort. The first birth and bap- 
tism in the fort was that of John Daniel Norment on September 18, 
1755, with the burial six days later. 

In his notes, the Reverend Lambing states that, “The precise loca- 
tion of this cemetery cannot be determined, nor will it ever be, from 
the fact that much of the Point has been filled 8-12 feet above its level 
at the time of the French.”! He also states that when excavations were 
being made a few years ago (i.e. before 1885) the workmen unearthed 
two skeletons, one of a white man, the other of an Indian, the former 
buried in a coffin, the other without it. It is apparent that the Reverend 
Lambing was not certain of the location of this French and Indian ceme- 
tery but he intimated, as was logical, that it was in the neighborhood of 
the fort. Charles W. Dahlinger, a careful writer and former editor of 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine,? advanced two argu- 
ments against such location. Ft. Duquesne was set so low that, “The 
waters sometimes rise so high that the whole fort is surrounded by it 

. .’3 “It is not probable,” Dahlinger argues, “that the burying-ground 
would be on such low ground, about twelve feet lower that the present 
level.” In addition it has been the custom of the French, the Indians, 


1 Lambing, Rev. A, A., The Baptismal Regist€r of Fort Duquesne 
(from June 1754 to Dec. 1756), Pittsburgh, Pa. 1885. 23 on p, 92. 


2 Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, Vol. 2, No, 4, Oct. 
1919, pp. 206-207. 
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and the English to bury their dead in higher, elevated ground. Another 
argument against the burials near the fort is the fact that the total regis- 
tered burials is given as thirty-three in the years 1753-1756 but only 
two graves were ever discovered in later excavations (about 1880). In 
the two remaining years of French occupation the registration of burials 
is not given but they must have increased the number of graves consid- 
erably. Another argument in defense of the burial grounds being located 
on Virgin Alley is a quotation taken from the Pittsburgh Gazette of Au- 
gust 26, 1786 which was copied into Hazard’s Register of May 28, 1831, 
“In laying out the town of Pittsburgh, five lots have been assigned for 
Churches and burying grounds. These comprehend the former ground, 
which is adjoining to the ancient cemetery of the natives, being one of 
those mounds before mentioned, and which, judging from the height of 
the earth in this place, seems to have been a place of sepulture for ages. 
These lots are about the center of the town as it is layed out and an in- 


termediate distance between the rivers. A church is on the way to be 
OS ns 


Mr. Dahlinger advances the belief that the actual burying ground 
for the French and Indians was located at the site of the cemeteries of 
Trinity and the First Presbyterian Churches. This belief was based on 
a tradition that the French had a road from the fort which followed the 
approximate course of present day Liberty Avenue from which a by-path 
led. This was known to the French as the “Path to the Cemetery under 
the title of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin.” This by-road, called 
Virgin Alley, now Oliver Avenue, was shown on Colonel George 
Woods’ plan of Pittsburgh in 1784. It appeared as a narrow street 
twenty feet wide, in front of the old cemetery of his day. 


William M. Darlington, a prominent local historian, stated that 
there not only existed an Indian tumulus on these grounds but that 
many of the dead of later Indians, the French of Fort Duquesne, and 
later the British and Americans of Fort Pitt were buried there.* 


These burials were also affirmed by Isaac Craig, another prominent 
local historian.5 


3 Quotation by John McKinney, prisoner from Braddock’s army, 
in Craig, Neville B. Olden Time Pittsburgh, 1846, Vol, II, pp. 39-40. 
4 See Centenary Memorials of the Planting and Growth of Presby- 
gage Si Western Pennsylvania and Parts Adjacent, Pittsburgh, 
, ; 


5 See “Craig v. First Presbyterian Church” 88 Pa, p. 42; also W-P. 
H.M. Vol. 2, No, 4, pp. 234-235. 
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The Rev. George Upfold, rector of Trinity Church from 1831-1849 
wrote a letter in 1846 stating that the belief in a French cemetery at 
Virgin Alley, was current at that time.® 

A writer in the Pittsburgh Gazette of August 26, 1786, states that 
the five lots were assigned to the two churches because they were already 
being used as cemeteries. 

It seems unlikely that the English and Americans, predominantly 
Protestant would name a street for the Virgin but on the contrary it 
strongly suggests that in some way it was connected with the Catholics 
of Fort Duquesne but it does not prove that the original cemetery was 
on this alley. 

According to Craig, the officer who commanded the French and 
Indians, and was killed at Braddock’s defeat on July 9, 1755, Captain 
Beaujeau, was buried in this cemetery, as were Ensign de la Perde and 
Lt. de Carqueville. For three years more the French continued to bury 
their dead in this plot of ground. Most of the interments were of sol- 
diers but there were some workmen, civilians, servants, visitors to the 
fort, English captives, and Indians. The British undoubtedly continued 
to use the cemetery for burial during their occupancy of Fort Pitt, thus 
transforming the consecrated ground of the French into “heretical” 
ground of the British. The records of pre-Revolutionary burials are 
scanty and even those of many years later are fragmentary. Many tomb- 
stones remain in Trinity churchyard; none of that early period is found 
in the Presbyterian group. So, although there are many references indi- 
cating a belief that these churches continued burials in the cemetery 
established by the French of Fort Duquesne, there are no positive rec- 
ords to substantiate that claim. 

Let us trace the development of these two cemeteries. Colonel 
George Woods, in 1784, surveyed the land bounded by the present Wood 
Street, Sixth Avenue, Smithfield Street and Oliver Avenue in which 
were the eight lots bearing the numbers from 433 to 440, each about 
60x240 feet. On December 24, 1787 the Penn heirs, John Penn, Jr., 
and John Penn, who owned all the land in the town of Pittsburgh, 
deeded five lots to these two churches; to Trinity were given 214 lots 
extending from Sixth Avenue to Virgin Alley, and to the Presbyterians, 
21% lots adjacent on the west. Two lots lay further east and are today 
occupied by the Oliver Building, while below the Presbyterian lots or to 


6 The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 1880 Vol, 
IV p. 123. 
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the west lay the lot now occupied by the Speer Store. The Presbyte- 
rians, anticipating the gift of these lots began construction of a log 
church facing Virgin Alley in 1786. On December 16, 1801, they pur- 
chased the lot where the Speer Store now stands and built a new brick 
church facing on Wood Street; but two churches built subsequently by 
the Presbyterians permitted them in modern times to rent this entire lot, 
first to the McCreery Store and later to the Speer Store. The land con- 
veyed to Trinity was not built upon for many years. Their first church, 
known as the “Round Church,” stood on land purchased from Isaac 
Craig, which is the triangular plot bounded by Sixth Avenue, Liberty 
Avenue and Wood Street, now occupied by Azens. The first of the 
Trinity churches to be built on the Penn grant was erected 1824-1827 
but was consecrated in 1825. Subsequently, having purchased some 
land from Oliver Ormsby extending their property to Carpenter Way, 
they built additions to their buildings and in 1870 their third and pres- 
ent church was erected. Pending construction and consecration in 1872, 
a chapel which was built facing Virgin Way in 1869, was used. Car- 
penter Way, later Freiheit Alley, ran between lots 433 and 434. It is 
preserved today as a corridor in the Oliver Building. The third church 
of the Presbyterians was occupied in 1853 and the present structure in 
1905; in the meantime (1890) Virgin Way or Alley had become Oliver 
Avenue. These building operations, extending over 170 years, have so 
narrowed “God's Acre” that less than 100 graves remain in the ceme- 
tery which was once reported to have had more than 400. These are all 
in Trinity yard, none in that of the First Presbyterian Church. The dust 
of many of these dead lies under these two churches and the nearby 
buildings. 

Jane Swisshelm, writing in her autobiography which was published 
in 1880 describes the Episcopal cemetery in 1821 as “a thickly peopled 
graveyard” above the level of the street, protected by a worm fence that 
ran along the top of a green bank where the children played and gath- 
ered flowers. Sixth Street was unpaved and there were no street lights. 
When Trinity began to excavate for the new church in 1824 “there 
was a great desecration of graves.”” 

In the building of the various churches, often little care was taken 
to preserve the remains of the dead; many were thrown out during the 
excavating and their names and markers of identification lost. The third 
Presbyterian Church building of 1853 extended a considerable distance 


7 Swisshelm, Jane Grey, Half a Century, Chicago, 1880. 
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over the burial lots and Isaac Craig stated that many headstones were 
used as curbstones on the adjacent streets.® 

Let us glance at the names of some of the prominent citizens whose 
bones once reposed in these two adjoining cemeteries; for if it is true 
that the dead command the living, this multitude would possess a trans- 
cendent power for good in every sphere of human life, religion, govern- 
ment, society, education, science, art, literature, commerce and indus- 
try. In the fo!!owing names one can piece together the early life of this 
community. Here in these two cemeteries many Revolutionary soldiers 
were buried, such as Colonel Stephen Bayard, founder of the town of 
Elizabeth, boatbuilder and industrialist; Captain John Wilkins, father 
of General John Wilkins (for whom Wilkinsburg was named) and of 
Judge William Wilkins; Major Isaac Craig, early glass maker with 
Colonel O'Hara; General Alexander Fowler, an incorporator of Pitts- 
burgh Academy; Colonel John Gibson, one of the original trustees of 
the First Presbyterian Church; General Adamson Tannehill, who tem- 
porarily commanded Fort McIntosh; Captain George Wallace, son-in- 
law of General John Gibson and first President Judge of the first Court 
of Quarter Sessions of Allegheny County; Major Ebenezer Denny, first 
mayor of Pittsburgh, 1816; General James O'Hara, Chief Burgess of 
Pittsburgh in 1803, perhaps the most extensive land owner of the locai- 
ity; Colonel William Butler, brother of the celebrated General Richard 
Butler, and operator of a ferry from Pittsburgh to old Allegheny (1783); 
Colonel James Johnston; Major William Alexander, aide to Lafayette; 
General Abraham Kirkpatrick, brother-in-law of General Neville, 
against whom feeling ran high, as he was accused of being responsible 
for the death of Captain James McFarlane in connection with the 
Whiskey Rebellion; Captain John Irwin; Dr. Felix Brunot, French 
friend of Lafayette; Captain Thomas Hutchins; Captain Devereaux 
Smith; Samuel Semple, general in the Indian campaign; General John 
Neville, Inspector of Revenue during the whiskey insurrection; Colonel 
Presley Neville, aide-de-camp of Lafayette and friend of Washington; 
Colonel Aeneas Mackey, companion of Washington into the Ohio 
Country and signer of the Articles of Capitulation when Washington 
surrendered to the French; and (¢ ‘aptain Samuel Dawson, officer in both 
the British and Continental armies, who died in 1779. His stone is prob 


ably the oldest tombstone in Trinity churchyard; John Ormsby, styled 


8 “Craig v. Presbyterian Church,” 88 Pa, 
No. 4, p. 234. 


: also W.P.H.M. Vol. 2, 
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“the patriarch of the Western Ormsbys,” and paymaster for the erection 
of Fort Pitt. He owned thousands of acres along the Monongahela and 
many of the streets on the South Side bear the names of his family as 
Jane, Mary, Sidney, Mount Oliver, while Bedford Avenue is named for 
his son-in-law Dr. Nathaniel Bedford; Captain Richard Mather, of the 
Royal American Regiment who was the first soldier under British rule 
to be buried in the Episcopal cemetery, March 16, 1762; Colonel Wil- 
liam Clapham, builder of Forts Augusta and Halifax. He took the first 
census of the village for Colonel Bouquet, April 14, 1761, and was mas- 
sacred with his family by Pontiac’s savages in 1763; and Captain Na- 
thaniel Irish, one of the first trustees of Trinity. Nor should we forget 
Commodore Joshua Barney, the United States Naval hero of the Revo- 
lutionary War and the War of 1812, who died while on a visit to Pitts- 
burgh in 1818 and was buried in the Presbyterian churchyard and 
whose remains were later transferred to Allegheny Cemetery. 

There were many, other than military persons, buried in these 
cemeteries, men who were prominent in the business, professional, and 
social life of Pittsburgh such as Tarleton Bates. He was prothonotary 
of Allegheny County and brilliant editor of the Tree of Liberty, as well 
as political associate of Henry Baldwin and Walter Forward. He was 
challenged to a duel in which he was killed on January 8, 1806. He 
had directed Baldwin to take care of his body or ashes but no stone 
marks his burial spot. Several ministers were buried in these lots: The 
Rev. Sanson K. Brunot, son of Dr. Felix Brunot, founder of several 
Episcopal parishes; the Rev. Robert Steele, second minister of the Pres- 
byterian Church; the Rev. John Wrenshall, father of Methodism in 
Pittsburgh, and others. Among representatives of the legal profession 
were Judge Hugh Henry Brackenridge, chaplain of the Revolutionary 
War, brilliant lawyer, orator and writer (buried in 1832 but moved to 
Allegheny Cemetery in 1880); Alexander Addison, a former minister 
but Allegheny’s first lawyer learned in the law and president judge of 
the Fifth Judicial District; Judge Samuel Roberts, who was Addison's 
successor, buried in 1820; and James Ross, one of the most prominent 
attorneys of his day, one of the first United States Senators from Penn- 
sylvania, and one of the twenty-one incorporators of Pittsburgh Acad- 
emy. He died at the age of 85 in 1847. He, too, was later buried in 
Allegheny Cemetery. 

The medical profession was represented in the burials at Trinity by 
Dr. Nathaniel Bedford, the first practicing physician in Pittsburgh, a 
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surgeon in the British Army, surgeon at Fort Pitt, one of the first trus- 
tees of the Episcopal “Round Church,” incorporator of Pittsburgh 
Academy, and a burgess of Pittsburgh. Once owner of a large part of 
Birmingham, South Side, which he laid out in lots, he was originally 
buried in a cemetery at the head of Twelfth Street and later transferred 
to Trinity, where he lies beside the grave of Red Pole, a friendly Indian 
whom he attended in his last illness. Other physicians were Dr. Thomas 
Parker, confrere of Dr. Bedford, another incorporator of Pittsburgh 
Academy and secretary of the Board of Trustees in 1791; Dr. Peter 
Mowry, who studied medicine under Dr. Bedford early in the 19th cen- 
tury and became the ancestor of a long line of physicians and dentists, 
two of whom were instrumental in founding the Allegheny General 
Hospital; and Dr. Breton Brunot, who died in 1815 at the early age of 
twenty-five but was described as “an ornament to his profession.” 

The list of others is long and varied but not lacking in interest. A 
few only are listed: Patrick Murphy, “a respectable citizen” owner of 
an inn, the “Sign of General Butler”; John Cameron, Scotch gardener, 
who died aged 107; Peter Eichbaum, superintendent of construction of 
the O’Hara-Craig glass works and founder of the first glass cutting estab- 
lishment in the United States; John Johnston, watchmaker and silver- 
smith; John Darragh, merchant, mayor, and president of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh; George Evans, constructor of the largest grist mill and plow 
factory, also steam engine builder; Christopher Cowan, who built the 
first rolling mill (1811-12); Thomas and Samuel Magee, who furnished 
the town with its first high beaver hats; and Charles Brewer, who estab- 
lished a fund for supplying coal to the poor of the district. 


Most of the remains of the bodies buried in the Presbyterian Ceme- 
tery have been removed to Allegheny Cemetery. Some from Trinity 
Cemetery have also been reinterred in Allegheny or elsewhere but the 
fact remains that many, perhaps hundreds, were destroyed and will 
never be found. After the year 1844 it is probable that few interments 
took place in either cemetery though there may have been an occasional 
one like that of Charles P. Shiras in 1854. 

We must now consider the oldest of all cemeteries in Pittsburgh, 
that of the German Evangelical Church on Smithfield Street between 
Sixth Avenue and Strawberry Way. This congregation held its first 
services in a smal] log structure at what is today Wood and Diamond 
Streets. That was in 1782 and was conducted by the Rev. John Wil 
helm Weber. This church divided into two congregations known as the 
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Reformed and the Lutheran and in 1787 they received a grant of land 
from the Penns consisting of a lot which extended 240 feet along Smith- 
field Street and 110 feet on Sixth Avenue. At the time it lay one block 
beyond the city limits. Today it is occupied by a Five and Ten Cent 
store. A brick church with a cemetery adjacent to it was built here in 
1791-1792. It was replaced by another brick church, set back a little 
further from Smithfield Street. A parsonage was pictured in 1819 on 
the corner of Smithfield Street and Strawberry Way and between them 
lay the cemetery. As this became crowded it interfered with the devel- 
opment of the church property back to Miltenberger Alley (now Mon- 
tour Way) and in 1860 it was decided to remove the bodies and reinter 
them in a new cemetery on Troy Hill. In 1888 the Troy Hill Ceme- 
tery was abandoned and the bodies removed to the present Smithfield 
Cemetery at Forbes Street and Dallas Avenue. Meanwhile another 
church building had replaced the older one in 1875 and the last and 
present one was dedicated in 1926. Many of the prominent business 
and professional men of German extraction were buried in these ceme 
teries. 


Two other cemeteries in the heart of the city which received the 
remains of many prominent German families are the little-known Min- 
ersville Lutheran graveyard just back of Herron Hill High School, 
which is reached through a gateway at the junction of Cherokee and 
Ossipee Streets; and the Oakland Cemetery back of the Pitt Stadium. 
The former is under the control of the Second St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church on Pride Street and the latter is associated with the 
First Trinity Lutheran Church on Neville Street. 

There are about eleven cemeteries on Troy Hill, some of which 
may be observed from a distance. The old Voegtley Cemetery on Lowrie 
Street contains many German Lutherans. Travelling out Mt. Troy one 
finds a neat old Jewish cemetery and on Lonsdale Street one finds a 
small abandoned plot now used by a farmer who grows tomatoes be 
tween the tombstones. 

Leaving Pittsburgh temporarily let us look to the south taking into 
account certain stirring events of the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and some grave yards associated with them. 

The Federal Government in 1791 enacted an excise on spirits. 
While the tax amounted to only 7 cents on a gallon of whiskey it repre 
sented 25 per cent of the average selling price. Its opponents, terming 
it a “hateful tax” adopted a philosophy similar to that of the American 
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revolutionists, hoping that by making its enforcement seem obnoxious 
it would be repealed. An “association” in opposition, consisting of 500 
members under the leadership of David Bradford, a prominent attorney 
of Washington, Pennsylvania, was organized in the Mingo Creek re- 
gion, while on the Federal side General John Neville was appointed by 
President Washington as, “Inspector of Excise” to enforce it. A muster 
of several hundred men assembled at Mingo Church, under Captain 
James McFarlane, former lieutenant in the American army, marched 
westward in a movement on Neville’s house, to demand that he sur- 
render his commission as United States Inspector. Passing Couch’s Fort, 
just west of Bethel Church, they were met by the Rev. John Clark, first 
pastor of that church, who warned them not to persist in their hostile 
purpose, nor to shed blood. In spite of these entreaties the “army” 
moved on toward the mansion which stood on the crest of a hill on old 
Bower Hill Road, facing westward toward Chartiers Creek and Wood- 
ville.? 

The general’s house, either by accident or intention, was set on fire 
and during an effort to put it out Captain McFarlane was killed by a 
bullet from the house. The insurgents then retreated to their homes. 
The remains of Captain McFarlane were taken to his home near the 
ferry which bears his name near West Elizabeth and were then returned 
to Mingo Church for burial. Here on a grey stone you will find this in- 
scription, “Here lies the body of Captain James McFarlane—He de- 
parted this life the 17th day of July, 1794, aged 43 years. He served 
through the war with undaunted courage in the defense of American 
independence, against lawless and despotic encroachments of Great 
Britain. He fell at last by the hands of an unprincipled villain, in sup- 
port of what he supposed to be the rights of his country, much lamented 
by a numerous respectable circle of acquaintance.” A rather tactful 
way of condoning the wrong-doing of a respected citizen. It is a ques- 
tion whether the “villain” may not refer to David Bradford, who 
dreamed of a Western Republic and persuaded McFarlane to accept 
leadership of the insurgents. 

Near McFarlane’s stone is one to Colonel John Hamilton (1713- 
1798) sheriff of Washington County, who led his regiment to a meeting 
of the insurgents at Braddock’s Field two weeks after the death of Mc- 
Farlane. He and the Rev. John Corbley were taken as prisoners to Phila- 


9 The house of Col. Presley Neville, his son, stood directly across 
this creek. 
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delphia but were released. The grave of another, associated with the 
same insurrection, lies nearby. It is that of John Holcroft, eventually 
known as “Tom the Tinker,” a designation used with owners of stills to 
imply that unless they joined the fighters, their stills would be tinkered 
with by being shot full of holes. 

St. Luke's Episcopal Church and cemetery are near General Ne- 
ville’s home site. A tablet on the church states that it is dedicated “To 
the Glory of God and in Commemoration of the Life and Services of 
General John Neville, 1731-1803. Patriot and Churchman, Founder of 
this, the First Episcopal Church in Allegheny County.” The original 
church suffered the same fate as that of the general’s house because the 
young rector, Francis Reno, preached obedience to the newly estab- 
lished government. This cemetery contains the grave of Colonel Wil- 
liam Lee, a Revolutionary soldier and ot!:ers of his family. 

Another picturesque figure, as mediator and advocate of adher- 
ence to the government during the Whiskey Rebellion was the Rev. 
John McMillan. At Chartiers CH‘: Church on Route 19 above Can- 
onsburg there is a state marker . wting him with the founding of that 
church in 1776 and for 58 ycars in its service. In its yards is his tomb- 
stone, enumerating his virtues which—“have raised a monument to his 
fame far more imperishable than the stone which bears this inscription 
—” and stating that he died Nov. 16, A. D. 1833 in the 82nd year of 
his age. 

\etracing our course from Chartiers Church past Fort Couch we 
come to Bethel Church and a grave with an interesting inscription 
which tells us, “Here lies the body of the Rev. John Clark, who de- 
parted this life July 13, A. D. 1797, in the 79th year of his age. In 
sill church I spent my breath; and now lie slumbering here in an ith; 
these lips shall rise and then declare, Amen to truths they published 
there.” Alas, these lines can no longer be read on the stone, due to dis- 
integration. 

Lebanon Church lies to the east of Bethel, near the airfield. 
Founded in 1776, it is noted for the unusual number of Revolutionary 
soldiers buried there; at the time of their interment it was part of Wash 
ington County.'!° The record of Lebanon Church for Jan. 11, 1864, 
states “— —the yard connected with this congregation is not a public 
burying aiiadl Those not in connection with Lebanon C ongregation, 
or not contributing to the original fencing of the ground are reasonably 


10 It became part of Mifflin Township, Allegheny County in 1788, 
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expected and required to pay the sum of two dollars for each burial—to 
be paid to the pastor or the treasurer before the ground is broke.” One of 
its most interesting markers is dedicated to “Thomas Armstrong, Black- 
smith, who for a period of 60 years served this community faithfully and 
well as a shoer of horses and a worker of iron. This tablet is erected by 
those, who as barefoot boys rode horses of their farms to his shop, as an 
appreciation of the bigness of his heart in bequeathing to Lebanon and 
Mifflin Churches the whole of his estate, although he was not a mem- 
ber of either. Date of birth unknown, died May 6, 1925, age about 
85 years.” 

Peters Creek Baptist Church and cemetery are located in Library. 
This church was organized in 1773 and is the oldest Baptist church in 
Allegheny County. It is antedated by only two others in Western Penn- 
sylvania, one at Big Whitely, Greene County, and one near Uniontown, 
both organized in 1770. 

James Chapel is reached over the Ridge Road and is near Finley- 
ville. It was a Methodist church organized in 1810 and built in 1817. 
The walls of this church are of stone three feet thick for it was designed 
not only as a church but also as a fort. 

Heading toward the Monongahela River on Route 837, one may 
find with careful search, an unusual little cemetery on Lobb’s Run. ‘Two 
tombstones, among the many neglected graves, attracted my attention. 
One was a fallen stone dedicated to Captain Thomas Walker of Albe- 
marle County, Virginia, who died Jan. 16, 1795, aged twenty years. 
Close to this stone was another erected to Lieutenant Alexander Beall 
of Berkley County, Virginia, who died Jan. 11, 1795, aged twenty years. 
It seemed curious that two Virginia officers, buried in this little country 
churchyard should have died within five days of each other. The an- 
swer was soon forthcoming. Near the mouth of Lobb’s Run is a state 
highway marker which states that on a hill opposite this spot Virginia 
asserted its claim to Western Pennsylvania by erecting a court house!! 
which was to be the seat of government for their Yohogania County, 
(1777-1780) Washington had sent an army under General Henry Lee, 
to quell the Whiskey Insurrection. The left wing under General Mor 
gan had crossed the river here at Mckarlane’s Ferry in the fall of 1794 
and it had camped in the river bottom. According to Richard Wiley, 
historian of nearby Elizabeth, an epidemic of smallpox broke out among 


the Virginia troops and these officers died of that disease, as did several 


11 The site of the courthouse is on Charles Withers farm 
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enlisted men. 

In Brownsville the old cemetery is on a hill next to the public square. 
There one will find the grave of the founder of the town, Thomas 
Brown. There also are the graves of John H. and Archibald Washing- 
ton, who died in Brownsville during an epidemic, while on their way to 
Kentucky to take up land. On the Brownsville Road west one may visit 
the site of the St. Thomas Episcopal Church and graveyard in Wash- 
ington County. Its log church built in 1770 was possibly the oldest 
west of the Mountains. 

Returning to Pittsburgh and turning to the east, we find an old 
church beyond Wilkinsburg, off Route 22. Beulah Church was organ- 
ized in 1784 and thus antedates most Presbyterian churches in Pitts- 
burgh. The church building now being used was erected 118 years ago 
(1837). With the possible exception of Lebanon, the Beulah cemetery 
has the largest number of Early War soldiers buried in the Pittsburgh 
area. Here is the grave of Colonel Dunning McNair (1762-1825) large 
landholder and planner of McNairstown, later known as Rippeyville 
but now Wilkinsburg; as a member of the legislature he presented a bill 
to abolish slavery in Pennsylvania, a successful bill to divide Allegheny 
County in spite of opposition of Judge Wilkins and Mayor Denny. 
Here also are buried the Rev. James Graham, the Horners, the Chal- 
fants, the McCreas, the Johnstons, and many other pioneer families. 

Just beyond Delmont on Route 22 is Ye Olde Congruity. Its first 
church was built in 1785 and it has been followed by three brick 
churches. The cemetery has markers for two generals of the Revolution- 
ary War, William Reed and Alexander Craig, and many other soldiers. 
Nearby is a marker to Eve Oury (1751-1848), resident of Salem Town- 
ship who risked her life in defense of the garrison at Hannastown in 
1778 and was cited for bravery at the burning of Hannastown four years 
later (July 13, 1782) when the Senecas, led by Guyasuta burned thirty 
log houses and ravaged the country. 

The Poke Run Presbyterian Church found by retracing our steps 
via Route 66 was organized in 1785. Here is a stone to Charles Hark- 
less (1761-1830), a Hessian soldier who deserted to the American Army. 
Unable to speak English he trampled his hat on the ground as a sign of 
dissatisfaction with the British. 

Ebenezer Cemetery is to be found on Route 80. It is on the 
Puckety, a stream once known as Plum Creek. A church was erected 
there in 1791 and was later known as Laird’s Church and Cemetery but 
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the building is now gone. Many prominent families of the Plum Creek 
and New Texas district still rest there. 

Having briefly described some of the oldest burial grounds in the 
Pittsburgh area, we can now approach more modern times in Allegheny 
Cemetery. Prior to 1844 it had become apparent that the cemeteries 
within the city were becoming crowded and it is to Dr. James R. Speer 
that credit must be given for establishing this rural cemetery. At the 
time of development it was out in the country. After several meetings 
of prominent citizens, Governor David R. Porter signed an act of incor- 
poration in 1844 and it became the first public cemetery in Western 
Pennsylvania and probably the fourth in the country. Located in Law- 
renceville, the land had previously been the farm, including the home- 
stead, of Colonel George Bayard to which additions were made from 
tracts owned by Dr. Mowry, John H. Shoenberger, and others. The list 
of the forty incorporators reads like “Who's Who” of Pittsburgh in 
the 1840's such as Dr. James R. Speer, Harmar Denny, John H. Schoen- 
berger, General Thomas M. Howe, Harvey Childs, Wilson McCand- 
less, Charles Brewer, Judge Robert C. Greer, Thomas Bakewell, and 
many other well known persons. Most of these and later corporators 
are buried there. It is the resting place of two prominent generals of 
the Civil War, General Alexander Hays and General James Scott Neg- 
ley. General Hays, killed at the First Battle of the Wilderness, a West 
Point soldier and engineer who served in many battles, was a great 
friend of President Grant, who is said to have wept when he visited 
Hays’ monument in 1868. In civil life he built bridges and gave Mexi- 
can names to streets of old Allegheny. Gen. Negley became a major- 
general for gallantry at Stone River, but his division was almost wrecked 
at Chickamauga. Here also Stephen Foster was buried with members of 
his family around him. One marker is dedicated to the victims of the 
Arsenal Explosion of September 17, 1862 in which seventy girls and 
three men were killed. Before being replaced the original stone read, 
“Tread softly; this is consecrated dust. Forty five victims lie here, a 
sacrifice to freedom and civil liberty; a horrid memento to a most wicked 
rebellion .” But time permits only this brief treatment of one of 
our most interesting cemeteries. 

Turning to the tombstones themselves and an element which prac- 
tically all share in common, namely the lettering, whether of inscription 
or epitaph, an interesting observation has been made by one of our own 
members, Mr. Charles Stotz. He states in his beautiful volume on the 
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architecture of Western Pennsylvania that, of all handiwork remaining 
from early days, the tombstone has changed the least, and he adds that 
in some cases the carving is comparable with the best lettering of an- 
cient Roman inscriptions. On the other hand, he says it is difficult to 
reconcile the illiteracy and carelessness in spacing and arrangement 
with the excellence of the design and carving of the letters. Many of 
the inscriptions were made by common stone-masons on sandstone or 
slaterock that have disintegrated; others remain in perfect condition. An 
example is found on the stone of the consort of Andrew Mowry: 


“Her languishing head is at rest, 
Its thinking and aking is ore, 
Her quiet amovable bret 

Is heved by Aflichion no more.” 


Another from the same cemetery at Schellsburg, but widely used: 


“Remember man, As you Pas by 
As you are now 

So wonst was i, 

And as i am now, 

So must you Be, 

Prepared for deth, and 


Follow me” 


In Trinity Churchyard is a stone which attempts to give the life 
history of the individual: 

“Beneath this stone repose the mortal remains of Wm. Ed- 
ward Muller, who was cut off by the hand—of Provi- 
dence—the week before his expected nuptials. His death 
was occasioned by a severe fracture of the leg, followed 
by a swift and fatal mortification; the efforts of medical 
skill and watchful assiduities of friends—were in vain— 
and the lapse of seven days—compelled him to resign the 
promised festivities of the bridal for the awful stillness of 
the tomb—Born 1799, Died 1822.” 
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In Mingo Cemetery is this epitaph: 
“Once you must die, and once for all the solemn purport 
weigh, 
For know that heaven and hell are hung on that impor- 
tant day.” 


Another 


“Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 

Some frail memorial shell, erected high 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpting decked 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh.” 


From Dunlap Creek Presbyterian Churchyard, Fayette County, 
Mrs. Sara C. Gorley has copied the following epitaph from the grave 
of one John Mackey who died in 1797 at the age of forty-five: 


“Here lies the body of John Mackey 
This lot was got 

To save the spot 

Lest men should walk too near.” 


In closing, I should say that it must be apparent that I have not 
attempted to cover all the cemeteries in this area and it must be equally 
evident that the subject is a broad one which my remarks have touched 
but lightly though the hour is late enough to make the words of 
Shakespeare appropriate as you depart: 


“’Tis now the very witching time of night, 
when churchyards yawn and hell itself 
breathes out contagion to this world.” 


Good night and safe journey home. 








JOHN BARTRAM’S JOURNEY TO PITTSBURGH 
IN THE FALL OF 1761 


FRANCIS D. WEST* 


A MONG the journals of the long trips made by John Bartram and 


sent to his friend Peter Collinson is the one of his journey of 

1761 to Pittsburgh. As is the case with the account of the trip 
to the Carolinas made the year previous, all traces of the Pittsburgh 
Journal have disappeared; not even small scraps, as is the case of some 
others, could be found buried in the Bartram Papers preserved in the 
Manuscript Department of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; al- 
though the indications are that he wrote more than one copy. 

Fortunately by tieing the small amount of information regarding 
the trip gleaned from some of the letters with a section of the Journal of 
James Kenny, a fair account of at least a part of this journey can be 
assembled. 

The Journal of James Kenny, in two small note books, is owned by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the second section, that of 
1761-1763, was published in its Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. 37, 1913. 

James Kenny, a Friend, resided in Kennett Square, Pa. He had 
charge of the Trading Store at Fort Pitt, having been chosen by the 
Commissioners on Indian Affairs for that purpose; and he had been a 
friend of Bartram for some time previous. The visit to Fort Pitt may 
have been made at Kenny's suggestion. Kenny accompanied Bartram 
for ten days, September 14th-23rd, when the latter left Fort Pitt on his 
way farther South. 

One is able to collect the following from Bartram’s correspond- 
ence with Peter Collinson and from a letter written by him to his son 
William, then at Ashland on the River Cape Fear, N. C. 

Bartram wrote Collinson, May 22, 1761:! 

“I have a great mind to go next fall to Pittsburgh, in hopes to find 
some curious plants there.” And on May 10, 1762, “I am glad my Jour- 
nal to Carolina is acceptable I wish my remarks on y* Ohio may be so 


* Mr, Francis D. West of Philadelphia, Pa., grandson of John Bar- 
tram, “father of American botany,” is Vice President of the John 
—— Association affiliated with The Garden Club of Pennsylva- 
nia.—Ed. 


1 The references BP1 and BP3 refer to the volumes of Bartram Pa- 
pers at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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too I have roughly wrote my Journal to Pittsburgh but I should write 
it over again before I send it but when I can get time to do it I cant say 
nor how to send it safe it is larger then that to carolina:” 


Collinson wrote June 11, 17612, “By thy Description Pittsburgh 
must be a Delightful Situation both for Health, Convenience and 
Trade. . .. When the country grows populous and Wood Scarce & Dear 
Coal may be of Infinite Service to Supply that Defeciency. What shall 
we saye to the Strata abounding with fossel Sea Shells, Petrifactions &c? 
Very probably as thou conceives the Sea flowed higher or Once Over- 
flowed all. . . . The Want of Fish in the Ohio may be thou Observes 
from its great distance from Sea. . . .” 

In the letter to his son William, November 5, 1761,3 John Bartram 
gave quite a little information about the trip. He wrote in part: 

“My dear son Billy 

I am safe returned in very good health from Pittsbugrh God Al- 
mighty be praised: haveing been down y* Ohio below Bever Creek & 
up y* Monongahela to above redstone Creek then to fort Cumberland 
thence to y* warm springs in virginia near great Cape Capon & poto- 
mack* then to y® great cave near y* south mountain haveing crawled 
over many deep wrinkles in y* face of our antient mother earth haveing 
not observed one tree or shrub but what I have growing on my own land 
except A vine Aromatick which is very curious I found allso some very 
pretty plants” 

On January 6, 1763, he wrote to Collinson,> “I am glad thee re- 
ceived my rough Journal by Mr Talor . . . I did not see any wild ani- 
mal in All that Journey except 2 or 3 deer onely one tame bear at the 
fort: nor so much as A wolf or fox to be seen or heard alltho I lay six 
nights in y® woods on ye banks of y* Ohio & Monongahela & was two 
nights very late on y* Alegany mountains” Collinson asked for and 
was sent a peculiar turtle in the fall of 1762 that Bartram had found on 
the Ohio. 


2 BP3:24, 
3 BP1:51 


4 Redstone Creek is on the east side of the Monongahela River some 
thirty miles south of Pittsburgh. “Fort Cumberland” is now Cum- 
berland, Maryland. Warm Springs are now Berkeley Springs, W. Va, 
“Near Great Cacapon and Potomac” may be the Shenandoah Moun- 
tains and would be about the dividing line between Virginia and 
West Virginia. 


5 BP1:59, 
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James Kenny's Journal supplies considerable information regarding 
about ten days of the journey, that down the Ohio and Monongahela 
Rivers. As copied from the original it is as follows: 

“About y® 14th Inst (9th month 14th 1761) Jn®° Bartram y* botanist 
& member of y* Royal Society came here, which I was glad to see & 
well receiv’d by Collo! Bouquet & y® officers. 

“16th About this time Jn° Bartram Capt Gordon & me went over 
y* Monongahela looking for Curiosities in Plants & having shewn Bart- 
ram a Vine, that I looked at as rare, we pull’d of its fruit, being long 
like Cucumbers which he recons a great rarety or new Genus, if it 
proves not to be Aristolchia; not being ever found in these parts before; 
also a fine violet in Blossom which is a rare thing in y® fall &c. Bartram 
being desirous that he & I should go out by ourselves, we another Day, 
going to y* Saw Mill & up y* Run from thence y* South of y* Monon- 
gahela Mountain in order to go to y* french Lime Kiln & y* Coal Mine 
which lay on a Branch of y* s4 Run but we, keeping y® Main Run it 
lead us some Miles y* wrong Sough & coming on Rain, we set by Gess 
a Course y* nighest through y* woods & came right opposite to y* fort 
having observed some Curiosities. 

“18. Having propos'd to go down y* Ohio to y* Oyle Spring & de- 
sirous of my company we set off this Day in company with Capt Bryen 
of y® Provincials being also bread a friend & four of his men to work y* 
Battoe also Hugh McSwain for an Interpretor ye Colonel having fur- 
nish’d us with a tent & provisions also Liquor planty, I took y® Courses 
of y* River as we went, by a Good Pocket Compass having several Is- 
lands & to y* mouth of Beaver Creekwill be very near North West 
Course, many Crooks we first put a Shore in a long Island (Neville Is- 
land?) below Shirtees Island (Brunot’s Island?) got some plums &c. 
Jn° Bartram found a sort of Sun flower or else a New Plant that he had 
not seen y® Like before, having Stalks 5 or 6 feet High & Square & hol- 
low bearing allways two long small leaves together oposite sirrounding 
y® Stem like through stem y* Blossoms were fell, next we went a Shoar 
at y® Logstown there being no inhabitants now, but above 100 Acres I 
suppose Clear’d Land being on y* North Side y* River & very thin Soyle, 
y® Agesent Hills but poor. Some of y* men like to have poyson’d them- 
selves here Eating y* Indigo Peas whilst walking out y* woods. 

“Prosee’d down Beaver Creek about 8 or 10 miles from y* Logstown 
& 30 miles from Pittsburgh where only lives Gray Eyes or Sir W™ Jon- 
son so call’d one of y* Heads of y* Delawares, but he was gone to y* 
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treaty now held at Detroite, some Women & Children being at home 
He has a good Shingl’d House & several Stables & Cow houses under 
one Roof Built by y* General’s rd’rs We Pitch’d our Tent near y* House 
& made us a fire when W™ Turnum & another Ind’n man about dusk 
came in from Hunting; they sat with us some time & we gave each some 
bread & a Dram turnum talks English well & being observing y* Stars he 
could shew us y* North Star & y* great Bear & Says y* Indians knows 
them & y® Plannets by Particular Names, very well & observes their Mo- 
tions, but could not inform us of y® Oyle Springs. 

“19 Set off early this morning down y* River, being very foggy, y* 
River seems here to make a Right Angle y* Course from y* Mouth of 
Beaver Creek seems near South West, with some Islands & seems not 
much wider than at Pittsburgh but 7 or 8 foot Deep in places kept down 
y® River until 11 o’Clock having judg’d we went near 20 miles below 
Beaver Creek, being told y* Oyle Spring was at y* Little Beaver Creek 
about 8 Miles from y* former or same side of y® River but no such 
Creek could we find in this Distance, so we put a Shoar on y* Point on 
an Island y* River appearing to turn more Northward round y* Point 
of a Hill, just in sight here we Dined. View’d y* Island, many pieces 
of Stone Coal lying amongst y* small Stones washed down withe y* 
River, so we went no further down having y* wind fair hoist’d Sail & 
Row’d along shore up again put a Shoar on y* South side, at mouth of 
y* Creek where was very rich Bottoms. Bartram y* Capt & I often walk’d 
along Shore, & in y* evening being got very near y* mouth of y* Creek 
we left this morning, walking along a Path on high Land above y* River 
came to a Town (abo't a Mile below Gray Eyes) where was near to 20 
well made (but small) Stone Chimneys & several frame Buildings, some 
of which had no Shingles or Clabords on, y* Houses were mostly Burn’d 
or destroy’d that belong’d to y* Stone Chimneys there was like one or 
two Chapples with Immages of faces cut on y* Posts, but marks of Tom- 
hocks astruck in y* s* faces & one nose cut off. 


“I am informed since that this town was where y* french had intised 
y* Shawnes to come & steele, to be more handy to go to War against y* 
English &c, we walk’d up y* mouth of Beaver Creek, but y* men were 
tyred put a Shoar & Incamp’d a little lower, so we return’d to them & 
stay’d there all night McSwain going to Gray Eyes & on his return told 
us he eat some Good Butter which Gray Eyes had made while he 
was there. 

“9 mo 20 Set off this morning & came to Logstown but went a 
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shoar on y* South side of y* River opposite to where y® town was very 
Rich Land & we judg’d about 100 Acres Clear'd growing high Weeds & 
Briers, here they us’d to Plant Corn search’d y* ajesent Woods for y* 
Horse Chestnut Trees, but could not find them, y* Children at Beaver 
Creek having strings of then: about their necks, they grow on an Island 
below Shirtees, but we did not land on it to see them, lay this night by 
y® River side on long Coarse Grass. 

“21 Came up y® next day to Pittsburgh & walking along y* River 
side found Pieces of Putrifid Stuff made into Stone but y* Shapes of 
Shells in places in other places y® shapes & bulk of Hickory Nuts with 
y® fair Husks on, opening in four Points & quarters in y* top of y* Nutt. 
Jn° Bartram calls them Shells but I call them nuts &c. Walk’d this eve- 
ning out about Grant’s hill & view'd some of Men’s Bones that lies 
there yet. 

“23 Jn° Bartram set off to redstone Creek up y* Monongahela on 
his way to see y° Warm Springs in Virginia & it rain’d two days. 

“12th mo 28th Receiv’d a Letter from John Bartram to send him 
seeds of y* Sweet Vine.” 

It may be that Kenny was confused about Bartram’s statement regard- 
ing the nuts, since nuts were received from Colonel Bouquet. Collin- 
son writing April 1, 1762° says, “I really believe my honest friend John 
is a great Wag, and has sent several hard stony Seeds, something shaped 
like an Acorn, to puzzle us; for there is no Name on them. I have a 
vast collection of Seeds but nothing like them. I do laugh at Gordon, 
for he guesses them to be a Species of Hickory. Perhaps I may 
be laughed at in turn.” 

William Darlington (Memorials of Bartram and Marshall, page 
333) quotes from a draft of one of Bartram’s letters; unfortunately this 
draft is not among the Bartram Papers. “The hard nuts I sent were 
given me at Pittsburgh by Col. Bouquet. He called them Hickory Nuts. 
He had them from the country of the Illinois. Their kernal was very 
sweet. I am afraid they won't sprout being a year old.” 

If Bartram had not been so modest and had been less conscious of 
his lack of education, he would have done more with his journals than 
send them to England for his friend Collinson to read. Luck enters 
largely in the records we do have of the pioneer work of John Bartram. 


6 BP3:22. 

















EVERGREEN HAMLET 
CHARLES C. ARENSBERG* 


TRAVELLER going down Fortieth Street, Pittsburgh, north to 
the Allegheny River will pass many historic spots on his way 
to the tiny settlement of Evergreen Hamlet in Ross Township. 

On his left at Butler Street in old Lawrenceville he will see first the 
remains of the Allegheny Arsenal consisting of the great stone wall and 
on the east and west sides of the huge compound the old barracks and 
officers quarters with the handsome fan lights over the windows. 

In 1825 Lafayette visited Pittsburgh and the civic leaders and revo- 
lutionary war veterans received him in the Commandant’s quarters still 
standing within the east wall. 

The United States Army arsenal, known as Allegheny Arsenal, 
was built in 1814 by the first great architect of the new nation, Benja- 
min Henry Latrobe (1764-1820). Latrobe who lived in Pittsburgh 
from 1813 to 1815 was in partnership with Robert Fulton, Robert Liv- 
ingston and Nicholas Roosevelt to build steam boats for navigation on 
the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers. 

Here also between Penn Avenue and the river stood the famous 
Delaware Indian village of Shannopins Town. Conrad Weiser, the old 
German trader, first in the western land, visited Shannopins Town in 
1748. Pierre Joseph Céloron de Blainville, travelling by canoe from On- 
tario in the name of His Most Christian Majesty, Louis XV, King of 
France, with two hundred French and Canadians and thirty Indians 
pulled ashore here in 1749 to warn any English traders to leave the 
Ohio country. George Washington stopped here as a young man of 
twenty-one.! 

Past the corner of Butler and Fortieth Streets Stephen Foster 
walked many a time as he lived only a few blocks away. 

At the river on the south side and indeed on both sides are plaques 
commemorating the crossing by George Washington and Christopher 
Gist on December 29, 1753, or should we say December 30, 1753, for 
he and Gist took two days at the job. 

Crossing on the half frozen river, as every Pittsburgh schoolboy 
knows, George tried to shove the ice blocks away from their raft. The 
raft tipped at the bow and tossed him into the icy water. They barely 

* Mr. Arensberg is a native Pittsburgher now living with his fam- 
ily in the Evergreen Hamlet, Ross Township. He is a member of the 
law firm of Patterson, Crawford, Arensberg and Dunn.—Ed. 


1 Guidebook to Historic Places in Western Pennsylvania, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press 1938. 
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made their way to Wainwright's Island where they spent a miserable 
night.? 

The next day, the ice having frozen solid, they completed their 
crossing to the southern bank on foot. Strange that this famous episode 
is not mentioned on either plaque! 

On the other side of the bridge we cross the site of the old Penn- 
sylvania Canal which continued in the old days all the way up the north 
side of the Allegheny and did not cross again by viaduct until the mouth 
of the Kiskiminetas. 

We turn to the right and come to Bennett’s Station, now the town 
of Millvale. This was the site of an old steel mill, one of the first in the 
United States Steel’s vast empire. Since the mill is gone, Millvale’s 
name is no longer descriptive, being one of the few river towns with- 
out a furnace or a mill of any kind. 

To the left up on the bluff is a yellow brick church, St. Nicholas, 
famous for its murals with their wonderful pure whites and somber 
blacks and their depiction of an industrial accident in the Allegheny 
Valley. Tragic Louis Adamic wrote of the “Ghost of Millvale” as the 
artist who was painting the murals met him in this church. 

Straight out East Ohio Street we would parallel the old canal and 
come to Etna where the “Rising Sun Tavern” used to cater to those 
who travelled the canal. But in Millvale we turn left between the build- 
ings of the old brewery with its quaint wooden towers and travel along 
Evergreen Avenue, an old Indian trail cut through the towering Mill- 
vale hills. We pass the fine old stone house with its Palladian door- 
way built in 1824 by the Sample family. 

Farther along at Lawrence Avenue we catch a glimpse of another 
building, also an old Sample house said to have been built in 1794 and 
now stuccoed over to obscure its old stone work. 

These are the lower reaches of Girty’s Run, home land of Simon 
Girty, the “White Savage,” and one of the most controversial figures in 
frontier history.3 


2 Wainwrights Island has now become part of the mainland. 
Herr’s Island which still exists lies just west of the bridge and might 
have served as well as Wainwrights for the night’s lodging. 

3 Simon Girty, born in Dauphin County in 1741, died near Am- 
herstburg, Ontario, in 1818 and is buried there on a farm. See Butter- 
field History of the Girtys, p. 322. “Girty is said to have lived at one 
time on Squirrel Hill, but his residence . ,. . must have been on the 
—_ icy after him” Warner, History of Allegheny County, 1889, 

ol. 1, p. q 
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Crossing Girty’s Ruun on 13 bridges as it twists its way out Bab- 
cock Boulevard, which is the modern name for the old Evergreen Trail, 
we finally come to the Great Y in the road at Evergreen. The Peoples 
Plank Road goes to the left and Babcock Boulevard goes to the right. 
To the right is a fine old brick farmhouse, now dangerously near the 
crowded highway. Around the curve to the right and at the foot of the 
hill is the old gate house to The Hamlet, faithfully modernized on the 
original lines. Straight ahead is the quaint old Evergreen Store. Above 
and on a great bluff and ridge extending a half mile northwest is the 
settlement of Evergreen Hamlet. Green and steep with a lone pine 
piercing the sky like an arrow, the hill embraces what remains of one of 
the most extraordinary ventures in the history of Allegheny County, 
Evergreen Hamlet. 


By patent dated August 30, 1786, the Supreme Executive Council 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania granted a tract of land consist- 
ing of 237 acres and 117 perches on the “northwest side of the River 
Allegheny in the County of Westmoreland” for the sum of eight pounds 
and eighteen shillings to one Hannah Hubley of Philadelphia. The 
tract of land was called “Adamaria.” It was one of the depreciation 
lands and was first sold to Adam Hubley who released it to Hannah 
Hubley. One-fifth of the gold and silver ore was reserved for the Com- 
monwealth, to be “delivered at the pit’s mouth” clear of all charges. 

Hannah Hubley later married Joseph Marsh, Jr., of Southmark, 
Philadelphia County, a lumber merchant, and they conveyed the prop- 
erty in 1805 to John Thorne. John Thorne in 1806 conveyed 142 acres 
of the Adamaria tract to Timothy Davis who died owning the property 
and leaving several children. 

In 1851 William Shinn, trustee and founder of the Evergreen 
Hamlet Association, and a prominent lawyer of Pittsburgh, looking for 
land near Pittsburgh to start his project, bought from the Davis heirs 
and a smaller portion from one Richard Nelson some 85 acres of the 
old Adamaria tract. 

At the same time he and his associates drew up a remarkable docu- 
ment, “The Constitution of Evergreen Hamlet,” together with a formal 
“Constitutional Agreement,” which was recorded with a survey of the 
property, and became the title to the land for the Association. 

The Constitution has this to say of the reason for existence of Ever- 
green Hamlet: “Evergreen Hamlet originated in a desire to secure to 
its members and their families, the advantages and comforts of the 
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country at a moderate cost, without doing violence to the social habits 
incident to city life, to which they have all been customed; to combine, 
if possible, some of the benefits of country and city life; and at the same 
time, avoid some of the inconveniences and disadvantages of both. 

“To those who have a taste for rural pleasures; to those who believe 
that the health, comfort and happiness of themselves and families will 
be promoted by building country homes of their own; and to those who, 
having children to educate, feel it a duty to exercise a supervisionary 
control over the teachers, who have in charge their physical, mental, 
and moral training, the plan will probably commend itself, as affording 
facilities for securing all these advantages at much less cost than can be 
done in the usual way.” 

As for the doubters: “Those who can see in it no sufficient prom- 
ise of success; those who anticipate failure by reason of internal discord; 
and those who recognize no values but such as may be computed in 
dollars, will act wisely in allowing us to develop its practical workings, 
without becoming parties to it.” 

As to their scene of operation: “We have about 85 acres of land, 
in a healthy and retired location, in the midst of a pleasant and quiet 
neighborhood, having two small orchards, now bearing, to which we 
have added over a thousand young fruit trees of the choicest varieties.” 

Work was started in 1851 as the record states: “Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in grading avenues, building substantial outside 
fences and otherwise improving and stocking the farm, and preparing 
it for profitable cultivation under the superintendence of a practical and 
experienced gardener and orchardist, now residing in the farmhouse. 

“A capacious carriage-house and stables, and three of our private 
dwellings are in process of erection, and will be ready for occupancy in 
the spring; and we expect during the coming season, to build four more 
dwellings, a schoolhouse, ice house, and spring-house; and to complete 
such further improvement as shall be found essential to the comforts 
of the members.” 

They provide access to the Hamlet: “We have obtained a charter 
for a plank road,* and another is also in contemplation, taking our place 
in its route one at least of these will be completed by next fall, thus 
affording all that is desirable in the way of convenient access to the city, 
where all of us are engaged in active business.” 


4 When J. J, Gillespie, who lived in the Wade Hampton house 
1866-1886, died in 1886 he left 209 shares of “Girty’s Run Plank Road” 
stock, valued at $5 a share in his inventory. 
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The venture is exclusive to an extent not dreamed of by the Fabi- 
ans, the Owenites, the Harmonites, or the pantisocrats of Coleridge: 

“Our plan contemplates sixteen members in all, for which number 
we have abundance of land, and consider sixteen families, sufficiently 
congenial, to approve of and embark in our enterprise, will afford all 
that is required for the support of a suitable school, and form a sufficient 
neighborhood, to exclude all fear of that loneliness which so many per- 
sons dread in country life.” 

The author (probably William Shinn) meets the enemy, Discord, 
head on: 

“The lot occupied by each family, being only one acre, and all of 
them lying contiguously, with suitable footways connecting them, the 
facilities for friendly and frequent intercourse will be no more depend- 
ent on favorable weather than is the case in the most favored portions 
of the city. 

“To those who think that such close proximity will lead to internal 
discord amongst ourselves and our families, we reply: 

“First, that ours is an isolated system compared with city life, where 
quarrelsome neighbors are separated by a nine inch wall and a board 
fence and frequently bake at the same oven and draw water from the 
same hydrant.” 

“Second, that should we fail to secure perfect concord and good 
neighborhood, the failure will be no new thing: the outcroppings of 
ill humor are more or less discernible in all forms of human society.” 

“Third, from the care we have taken and shall take, to exclude the 
elements of strife, and to associate those of congenial temper and disposi- 
tion, and band the members together by a common interest, we hope to 
gain something in this respect, instead of losing.” 

“Fourth, to those who assert that ‘men may get along well enough, 
but they never saw two women who could live close together without 
quarreling! we say, we are very sorry for your experience but should 
be afraid to afford you an opportunity of trying a new experiment at 
“Evergreen” which might result in bringing us over to your way of 
thinking, through the same painful process of experience.” 

The views on schooling are somewhat complacent, to say the least, 
and lead one to the surmise that the schoolmaster’s lot will be an un- 
happy one... 

“Our plan offers advantages for the education of children superior 
to all others; combining all the benefits of a country boarding school at 
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much less cost, with the parental supervision incident to a city school; 
and at the same time avoid some of the obvious ob ections to both. Our 
school is our own. We select and control the teacier, and regulate the 
rules and make them conform to, and vary with, the wants, constitu- 
tions, and ages of the pupils.” 

Some modern schools might take note of this, hcwever: 

“None will be allowed to be overtaxed, to the injury of mind and 
body because ‘conformity to the established rules of the school is neces- 
sary to maintain discipline.” 

Again, the exclusive note is sounded: 

“Our children will be trained under a system approximating ‘Home 
Education’ and preserved from the contaminating influences of street 
associations.” 

And to waylay forever any suspicion that the Communist Mani- 
festo, published in 1848, had reached Ross Township in 1851, Shinn 
wrote: 

“As to the expenses of the school, like al! other expenses in our sys- 
tem, they will be in proportion to use, cr we repudiate throughout ev- 
erything of the nature of “community, ’ by which one man is to live at 
the expense of his neighbors. Each parent will bear his proper share of 
the costs, according to the number of pupils he furnistics. ° 

Despite this statement, there is some common endeavor. The prob- 
lem of securing domestic help in the country is greatly eased, for the 
expense and trouble of “attending upon cattle,” “superintending and 
managing horses, gardens and orchards” is to be put in the hands of an 
experienced manager. Further, “because the wages of such a manager 
are made up from the contributions of many,” it will be possible to “ob- 
tain the requisite skill at the highest price.” 

Thus, vegetables, fruit, butter and poultry will be obtained from 
Evergreen’s own gardens and “the price of all such commodities comes 
back to our own pockets by going into the fund out of which all such 
expenses are paid.” 

“In like manner, each member pays livery for the horses he may 
choose to keep; and if he keeps none, he pays nothing, but receives the 
benefit of his proportion of the profit thus made.” 

Thus relieved of the necessity of appropriating their own ground 
to stables, cow pastures, and gardens, “individual members will have an 


5 See Webster’s Dictionary, unabridged, “Community-Joint rela- 
tionship or ownership; common possession, or participation.” 
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acre each to devote to the cultivation and exercise of the higher and 
more refined taste for rural embellishment;” 

The proceeds of the sale of new memberships and the profits of the 
sale of produce to the members Shinn anticipated would enable the 
Association to embellish and improve the property. Each new subscriber 
would pay an initiation fee of $25.00 and his share of the purchase 
money of the farm, for which he would receive a deed in fee simple sub- 
ject to limitation on his right of sale to the trustee first and then to the 
public. 

Each member was entitled to “carriage room, stabling and pastur- 
age, for one carriage, one horse, and one cow free of charge.” One o1 
more carriages were to be kept for the common convenience of members 
passing to and from the city. 

On no pretense, however, should any servant or laborer in the em- 
ploy of the Association be “required or allowed to serve any individual 
member either as groom, driver, or in any other capacity.” 


The constitution ends on a fine note of sardonic practicality: 


“Should the experiment fail after all and experience prove that land 
cannot be held and cultivated in one joint stock principle; if individual 
members find, after a fair trial, that they cannot enjoy good fruit, be- 
cause the trees are not exclusively their own; that they cannot take pleas- 
ure in rearing fine poultry and owning choice breeds of cattle and other 
stock in common and cannot be satisfied with anything short of having 
them fed at their own doors, and stabled and pastured on their own 
land; we have only to make partition of the common property, put up 
division fences, build individual stables, hen-houses and piggeries, pur- 
chase the additional stock necessary, employ his own gardener, ostler, 


etc., and fall back into ‘the good old way’. 


This original document supported Evergreen Hamlet from 1851 
until the dissolution in 1866. The experiment in community living un- 
der close rules failed as countless others have. But the place and the 
gracious houses live on today as they were in the heyday of the Hamlet. 
Indeed, with the coming of the automobile the words at the beginning 
of the constitution are truer now than at any other time in its one hun- 
dred years of existence. The inhabitants have the advantage and com- 
forts of the country and yet enjoy the benefits of the city as never before. 

Who were the founders of the Hamlet, how did they live and 
where did they go? They were six in number: William M. Shinn, R. 
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E. Sellers, W. B. Scaife, Wade Hampton, John A. Wilson, and W. A. 
Hill. Samuel M. Kier came in shortly after the articles were drawn up, 
and although he never built, he and his wife signed the articles of disso- 
lution in 1866.6 

William M. Shinn, the prime mover in the Hamlet, was born the 
son as Asa Shinn, June 16, 1809, in Baltimore, Md. Migrating to Pitts- 
burgh he registered as a law student in Allegheny County in 1835 and 
was admitted to the bar in 1842 on motion of Thomas McConnell. His 
preceptor was A. W. Marks. Stephen H. Geyer announced his death to 
the courts as having occurred August 30, 1865 at his residence in Ever- 
green Hamlet. He is buried in Allegheny Cemetery. He had a son and 
a half-brother who were also lawyers in Allegheny County, William 
Asa Shinn and Thornton A. Shinn. After their father’s death the son, 
Mr. Shinn’s widow, Henrietta, and the daughters May, Lizzie, and 
Annie moved to New York State. 

John B. Ingham built the frame cottage for Shinn in 1852 at the 
extreme top of Rockridge Avenue. It is a charming “Steamboat Gothic” 
structure of frame and is in excellent condition. The exterior is light 
and pleasing and has the original lines, while the interior has been mod- 
ernized and altered somewhat. The grounds are extensively planted to 
evergreens and the high banks are covered with a forest of myrtle. Dr. 
and Mrs. Chester Beall are the present owners. 

Shinn was one of the founders of the Historical Society of Pitts 
burgh in 1834.” This was the forerunner of the present Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society. Along with Shinn was his old friend, 
Thomas M. Howe, Treasurer of the Board of Trade of Pittsburgh. 
Howe later became the guardian of Shinn’s minor daughters, Lizzie and 
Annie Shinn, and witnessed Shinn’s last will. 


6 Samuel M, Kier and his father had a salt well in Natrona in 1840. 
When the seepage of oil became troublesome, Samuel bottled it and 
sold it as medicine under the name “Kier’s Petroleum or Rock Oil.” 
Guidebook to Historic Places in Western Pennsylvania, University of 
Pittsburgh Press (1938). In 1855 Kier built a refinery for processing 
crude petroleum on 7th Avenue near Grant, the site of the present 
Gulf Bldg. When the Drake well was drilled in 1859 Kier became one 
of Drake’s first customers at 50c a gallon. 19 WPHM283. 


7 Other founders of the Historical Society were Benjamin Bake- 
well, M B, Miltenberger, Cornelius Darragh, Wilson McCandless, Wil- 
liam Addison and W. H. Denny. Praising the move, the editor of the 
Allegheny Democrat wrote at the time: “It will have a tendency to 
excite a laudable and salutary ambition among our young men and 
even those of riper age, It may divert many from pursuits of a friv- 
olous, and it may be said, of a pernicious character.” 
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Shinn was also active in politics. In 1834 as a young man of 25 he 
attended the organization meeting of the Young Men’s Whig Associa- 
tion held at the hall of the Young Men’s Society in Pittsburgh. Mr. T. 
M. Howe arose and offered a draft of a constitution and by-laws. They 
were adopted. Officers were elected as follows: 


President—M. B. Miltenberger 
Vice Pres.—Harvey Childs 
Sec’y—John Harper 
The President then took the chair and appointed the following as mem- 


bers of the Committee of Correspondence: Wm. M. Shinn, John P. 
Bakewell, T. M. Howe, Wilson McCandless and Isaac E. Wade. 


Shinn then arose and offered lengthy resolutions which remind 
one instantly of diatribes such as occurred against Harry Truman when 
he was President, or which before that were directed at Roosevelt. 
Shinn directed his resolutions at President Jackson and his “usurpation 
of powers” unheard of in the Republic at that time. The group unani- 
mously adopted the resolutions.® 

In the Civil War Shinn became one of the members of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety formed at an immense mass meeting in City 
Hall on the 15th of April 1861, four days after April 11, 1861. April 
11th was the day General Beauregard, Commander of the rebel troops, 
called for a surrender of Fort Sumter in Charleston harbor. 

It was the duty of Shinn’s Committee to intercept shipments of 
goods to the South from rebel sympathizers in the North and to “put a 
stop as quietly as possible to the public expression of disloyal senti- 
ments.” For some weeks their labors were arduous, but finally resulted 
in a complete suppression of the illegal traffic from North to South in 
this area.? 

Later Shinn was appointed a member of the Committee which in- 
vestigated the great clothing fraud case in Pittsburgh in the early days 
of the war, when the clothing sent to the northern troops turned out to 
be of such a shoddy and inferior quality that public wrath was thor- 
oughly aroused. !° 

Wade Hampton originally chose Lot III on the plan of Evergreen 


8 19 W.P.H.M. 213 et seq 1936. 


9 “The Rebellion Record of Allegheny County from April 1861 to 
October 1862. Pgh, 1862.” 


10 Idem. page 25 
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Hamlet,!! but immediately thereafter Lot VII farther down the hill on 
a promontory overlooking the curve in Girty’s Run was given him in 
exchange. He built a large two storied house with a double porch, less 
“Gothic” in appearance than the Shinn or Hill House, but still some- 
what in the “Hudson River Bracketed” style of mid-century architec- 
ture. It has large French doors about the first floor, opening to the long 
porch or the garden. The huge “parlor” is 18 feet wide and 33 feet 
long, containing two wood burning fireplaces. French doors in the sec- 
ond floor bedrooms open onto the upstairs balcony and porch. As in all 
of the Hamlet houses, there are marble mantels in almost every room, 
with woodburning or gas fireplaces. The exterior, as in the other houses, 
is said to be of virgin white pine floated down the Allegheny from the 
great forests to the north and dragged through the streets of Millvale 
by horse. The house is of batten board construction, that is the boards 
are vertically placed instead of horizontally, and battened down with 
extra strips of wood for added protection. The Hampton House contains 
huge gold mirrors brought from France by J. J. Gillespie, the art dealer, 
who bought the house in 1867 the year after the Association was dis- 
solved.!2 Perhaps the outstanding features of this house are its large 
marble mantels of pleasing tudor arch design and its carved stairway, 
with the “love and courtship” motif of flowers drooping to the ground 
below, and as the stair goes up the flowers are in turn elevated to the 


sky above. 


Wade Hampton, son of William H. and Mary (Shacklett) Hamp- 
ton, was born July 15, 1810, at Salem (now Marshall), Virginia, and 
after leaving school began his business career at an early age in a gen- 
eral store in Warrenton, Virginia. In 1831 he moved to Philadelphia to 


11 Plan Book 2, page 2, Office of the Recorder of Deeds, Allegheny 
County. 


12 J. J, Gillespie lived in Evergreen Hamlet from 1867, when he pur- 
chased the Wade Hampton house from Shinn, until his death on July 
17, 1886. Eleanor Magee Gillespie, Thomas M. Gillespie, A, C. Mc- 
Callam, Jr., and C, L. Magee were his Executors and J. M. Magee 
was his Administrator. Eleanor Gillespie McCallam, his grand- 
daughter, lived 81 years in the Hamlet until her death in 1953, either 
in the Hampton House or in the Hill House. One day, it is related, 
two of the Gillespie boys got steam up in the Old Pittsburgh and 
Northern narrow gauge engine which was lying idle at the foot of 
the hill, and started it toward Millvale, J. J. Gillespie hearing of 
the prank put his two white horses to the carriage and raced the 
boys all the way to Millvale, where in trying to stop, the train 
a= ng the track and caused damage which father Gillespie had 

pay. 
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learn the wholesale dry goods business and in 1832 was sent to Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, to close up some important affairs for the Philadelphia house 
with which he was connected. On his return, after completing this busi- 
ness, he stopped at Pittsburgh, and being favorably impressed with the 
prospects of the thriving little city, determined to cast his lot there. He 
embarked in the wholesale dry-goods business on Wood Street in part- 
nership with George Plumer Smith. The firm of Hampton and Smith 
prospered, and Wade Hampton, while still a young man, was recog- 
nized as a power in the business world. In 1856 Wade Hampton, Sam- 
ple Campbell, and Otis B. Childs had a wholesale clothing warehouse 
at 128 Wood Street where they sold “India Rubber and Furnishing 
Goods.” Later in life he engaged extensively in the petroleum trade, 
then in its infancy, being owner and part-owner of several refineries. In 
1866 he retired from the oil business, being in that year appointed Post- 
master of Pittsburgh. 

Hampton married Caroline Sellers, a sister of Robert E. Sellers, one 
of the founders of the Hamlet, in Pittsburgh in 1836. The ceremony 
was performed in the Methodist Episcopal Church. They had nine chil- 
dren who grew up in the Hamlet in the Hampton House: 

1. William Henry, born 1836, died the same year. 

2. Susan Frances, born in 1837, married Samuel Emory in 1859 

and died in 1865. 

3. Catherine, born 1839, married Thomas Yardley in 1859 and 
had eight children: Wade, Mary M., Caroline H., George, 
Thomas, Lila, Helen and Catherine. 

4. Cornelia, born 1841, died 1890 at Titusville. 

5. Henrietta, born 1844, married 1865 Capt. George Fleming, 
USA. 

6. Margaret E., born 1847, lived in Titusville. 

7. Wade, born 1850. 

8. Robert Sellers, born in 1853, married Katherine E. Young at 
Titusville in 1884, and died there. 

9. Mary Shacklett, born 1855, married Mansfield Cochran in 1876 
and had two children: Caroline Hampton, who married Nel- 
son R. Van Kleeck; and Robert Davis, who married Anne Reid. 

Wade Hampton’s wife, Caroline, died at Titusville in 1895 and Wade 
died at the same place in 1899.'3 
13 These and other genealogical facts concerning the Sellers and 


Hampton families are collected in the “Hampton Family Narrative,” 
privately printed, The DeVinne Press 1913. 
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By 1866 in the Hamlet things were not amicable for the original 
founders. The court records show that Mrs. Henrietta M. Shinn, 
widow, and William A. Shinn, who were the executors of William 
Shinn’s will, the founder Shinn having died in 1865, brought ejectment 
against Wade Hampton for his land in Evergreen. Whatever the out- 
come was, the land and house were sold thereafter in 1867 to J. J. Gil- 
lespie. : 

Thus ended Hampton’s life in the Hamlet. He had other interests, 
oil in Titusville, as we have mentioned, he was Postmaster of Pitts- 
burgh, and in the same year, 1866, with S. M. Kier, he was one of the 
incorporators of the Merchants National Telegraph Company to serve 
Allegheny, Butler, Venango, and other counties. 


Hampon’s illustrious brother was Robert Hampton, born in Rock- 
hill, Virginia, in 1814. As a lad he followed Wade to Pittsburgh where 
he lived with him for a time. In 1849 he went to California for the gold 
rush where he was a leader in the vigilantes who tamed the roughs of 
the California gold fields. He was an officer in the First California 
Guard and was appointed in 1851 by the Whig State Convention of 
California as one of the seven members of the State Central Committee. 

Early in 1860 he returned to Pittsburgh and lived with his brother 
in Evergreen Hamlet. He became interested in the oil boom as he had 
earlier in gold and spent much of his time in and around Franklin. 


The war broke out and he determined to organize a battery. Gov- 
ernor Curtin issued him a commission as Captain of Hampton’s Light 
Artillery Company, which company attracted many a Pittsburgher to 
its ranks. He left Evergreen Hamlet in 1861 never to return. He fought 
at Middletown, Winchester, Rappahannock, White Sulphur Springs, 
and Bull Run. With his battery he went up and down the valley of the 
Shenandoah. At Chancellorsville on May 3, 1863, through a mistake 
in orders from the high command, his artillery was enfiladed. The rebel 
guns hit caisson after caisson and blew them high in the air. Hampton 
and his battery under terrible fire lingered in the field waiting to give 
the enemy a last round while section after section fell back. A shell 
struck him above the left knee. It severed the leg completely and cut 
his horse almost in two. He died in a few hours.!* As he was carried 
from the field past the Chancellorsville House, the headquarters of 
Commanding General Joe Hooker, notwithstanding the hurry and con- 


14 History of Hampton Battery F, Wm. Clark 1909, 
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fusion of the battle, Hooker leaned over his wounded comrade and gave 
him words of good cheer and goodbye. Another General, Stonewall 
Jackson, was wounded by his own troops the day before in this same 
battle and died on May 10th. 

Hampton’s colored servant embalmed him and brought him back 
to Pittsburgh where the funeral was held in his brother-in-law’s (Rob- 
ert Sellers) house on Penn Avenue.!5> 

Not much is known of William Hill, another of the founders, but 
his house, or “cottage” as they were called then, is perhaps the loveliest 
of the four original houses which remain. Along with the Shinn House 
and slightly lower down with the Sellers house, it commands the great 
ridge at the top of the Hamlet. It is a large house of the same vertical 
batten board construction as the Hampton and Shinn houses. It has a 
large verandah stretching across the front and a central portico with a 
tudor arch. As you enter the house you look across to the dining room 
with its huge baywindows giving on the garden in the rear. The main 
front room, with three divisions, library, hall and parlor, stretches 57 
feet to your right and left. Hill brought from France the charming rose- 
decorated glass which still flanks the doorway. The house on clear days 
seems to float across the top of the hill like a clipper ship in full sail. At 
night with lights in all the windows it commands the summit like 
a splendid Japanese lantern. 

Hill may have been happy there; certainly the McCallams, who 
came in 1871 and whose descendants remained until 1953 were. But 
the fact remains that in 1858 Hill was sold out by execution of the 
Sheriff of Allegheny County. The house was bought by one Alfred 
Curling for $5100 at the sale on a debt of a paltry $235, and thereafter 
soid to Reverend J. Junius Marks of Quincy, Illinois, and finally found 
its way into Shinn and then Gillespie and McCallam hands. 

From 1867 to 1871 one F. Lehman, a civil engineer, had a military 
school there as an aftermath of the war. He paid rent of $500 a year to 
Shinn and moved away when the house was sold. 

Robert Emory Sellers who built the house to the south of the Hill 
House, was born March 14, 1814, one of eight children of Henry 
Downes Sellers of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and Susan Emory of 
Queen Anne County, also of the Eastern Shore. Henry studied medi- 
cine in Baltimore and moved as a young man to Pittsburgh where he 


15 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 8, 1863. 
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continued his profession. He died in 1894 in Plainfield, N. J. In 1857- 
58 he was in business with R. E. Sellers & Company at the corner of 
Wood and Second Street as wholesale dealers in "Drugs, oils, varnishes, 
paints and dye stuffs.” Like all good inhabitants of Evergreen Hamlet, 
he interested himself in oil and at one time (1865) is listed in the City 
Directory as President of the Western Pennsylvania Oil Company at 
325 Penn Avenue. 

His house, now owned by Mrs. Mary Shields and, which, like the 
others, was built in 1852, is of the same charming design and sturdy 
construction as the others, though not as florid as either the Hill or the 
Shinn houses. Its boards however are horizontal and without battens. 
All of the rooms have fireplaces, most of them marble, and the kitchen 
fireplace of brick (now a part of the dining room) is of noble propor- 
tions. The large parlor is 16x22 and the “piazza” overlooking the valley 
of Girty’s Run and Green Hill beyond is 7x40. Large French windows, 
four in number, open onto the piazza. The old pump to the rear of the 
house has a quaint little frame shelter. On summer days from every 
window the eye meets nothing but the green of the trees and the dis- 
tant hills beyond. 

At first, like the others, Sellers commuted to Pittsburgh every work- 
ing day by horseback to Millvale (Bennett’s Station) and then by train 
to the city. On festive days the inhabitants rode in their own carriages 
or in “the one or more carriages kept for the convenience of the mem- 
bers of the Association.”!® 

Such were the founders who lived at the Hamlet. Others came and 
went for one reason or another. William B. Scaife, son of Jeffrey Scaife, 
bought there and sold in 1853 to Henry D. Sellers, father of Robert E. 
Sellers. Joseph Woodwell and Johanna, his wife, bought from Shinn 
and sold back to him in 1854. Cephas Gregg was the schoolmaster who 
tended the charming school, a colored lithograph of which is still hang- 
ing in the Hill House. The school itself burnt down long ago and a 
huge forbidding Victorian house was built on its site. 

Mathew Cridge, an Englishman, came at the end and became a 
member of the Association in 1865. He built another Victorian house 


16 An old inhabitant of Millvale remembers as a boy of five that 
“the rich people up at the Hamlet used to ride down in their car- 
riages to Bennett’s Station and then by train to the city. We were 
jealous of them because they had fancy carriages with coachmen 
and drivers in high hats and plumes in them, and the helper had 
his arms folded,” 
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on the site originally chosen by William Scaife. It is still standing. His 
coming was opposed by the others and finally the Shinn heirs brought 
a law suit, involving a sale made to him by their agents. The Shinns 
had moved to New York following the death of William M. Shinn, the 
original founder. On May 15, 1871, William Shinn, the son, wrote to 
his agent in Millvale, “I am not anxious to sell to Mr. Cridge unless he 
will give me more than any one else. He has had his eye on this piece 
for some time and expects to get it cheap by offering cash.” 

But Cridge finally bought his way into the dying association and 
lived in the Victorian house until his death in 1908. He held more than 
a dozen patents in stationary and marine engines, which he originated 
and from which he amassed a fortune. To develop the Hamlet, he built 
the hotel at Evergreen, and obtained a charter for the Evergreen Hamlet 
Passenger Railway Company. In 1874 he stated he was President of the 
company. He got the charter first for a horse railroad and then for steam 
power. The first road—a narrow gauge with an engine which never 
turned around, but went out and backed back—went 2.7 miles from 
Evergreen to Bennett’s Station (Millvale) on the West Penn Railroad. 

The land about Evergreen doubled and tripled in value in 1871 
when the railroad was talked about. After the railroad came in, how- 
ever, it was a failure and the value of land fell off again.'7? The road 
became the Pittsburgh & Northern Railroad and then was abandoned. 
Others bought the right of way and it went back to horse power, an un- 
usual sequence of events for a railroad. It continued as a horse drawn 
transportation system until the early 1900's. 

As an association in communal living, Evergreen Hamlet was 


17 The bridges and the road itself were completely destroyed by the 
flood of August 25, 1879 of Girty’s Run. Cridge, J. J. Gillespie, A, C. 
McCallam, and J, F. Davis rebuilt the road and sold it shortly there- 
after to A. C. Hatry for $30,000. See testimony on file at 594 March 
1883 in the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny County, 
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doomed from the start.!8 But as a place to live, it seems at the begin- 
ning of its second century of life, to be able more than ever to do what 
William Shinn started out to accomplish in 1852: “to secure the ad- 
vantages and comforts of the country at a moderate cost, without doing 
violence to the social habits incident to city life . . . to combine some of 
the benefits of country and city life; and at the same time, avoid some 
of the inconveniences and disadvantages of both.” : 


18 The following acid appraisal of the venture appeared in 1876 in 
L. H. Everts & Co. History of Allegheny County: “In 1853 a colony 
from Pittsburgh under a lawyer by the name of William Shinn, was 
attracted to the spot by its wild and beautiful scenery, Land was 
purchased, a village laid out, and laws established for its govern- 
ment, remote from the dirt and smoke of the city and the rest of 
the world. 

The company consisted of Shinn, Wade Hampton, Dr. Sellers, R. 
E, Sellers, William Hall (sic) and one Gregg, a school teacher. A 
fine seminary and several elegant residences were built. The mem- 
bers of the organization were all wealthy and designed that the col- 
ony should be self-sustaining and that a society should be there 
founded from which everything plebeian should be excluded, and 
where taste and refinement should reign supreme. They, therefore, 
became extremists in their hobby, adopted foreign airs and attempt- 
ed to ape the English aristocracy and were as much separate from 
the rest of mankind as Sir Thomas More's “Utopia” and about as 
practical in all their workings. 

Not one of the colony or any of their descendants now occupies 
the place, It was a financial failure; the property of those who had 
embarked in the enterprise was sold at less than cost, and strangers 
tread their halls. 

At present the little place is tolerably prosperous. After the 
breaking up of the colony most of the land was purchased by Matt- 
hew Cridge, a wealthy and enterprising Englishman, who headed a 
movement to build a railroad from Bennett’s Station (now Millvale) 
to the village, which its founders had named Evergreen Hamlet. 
Cridge also built a fine hotel there. The road was carried through 
and although not a financial success, it has prevented Evergreen 
from becoming a deserted village and opened a convenient route to 
one of the most beautiful resorts in the country.” Was that author, 
too, jealous of the “fine carriages” and the “plumed coachmen with 
folded arms’? 
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APPENDIX 


ORIGINAL FOUNDERS OF EVERGREEN HAMLET 
AND DATES OF THEIR MEMBERSHIP 


WM. M. SHINN (Henrietta M.) 1851-1866. In Dec. 1866 the 
Association dissolved and 
Partition commenced. Dec. 
1, 1869, formal dissolution 
by Deed of Partition. 

R. E. SELLERS (Maria Louisa) 1851-1866 

WM. B. SCAIFE (Mary F.) 1851-1853. CSold to Henry 
D. Sellers, M.D.) 

WADE HAMPTON (Caroline Sellers) 1851-1866 


JOHN A. WILSON 1851-1859 (Bought out by 
Wade Hampton) 
WM. A. HILL 1851-1858 (Sold out by 


Sheriff). Sheriff sold to Al- 
fred Curling, who sold to 
Rev. J. Junius Marks of 
Quincy, Ill. 
OTHERS WHO JOINED THE EVERGREEN HAMLET 
ASSOCIATION LATER 


JOHN NICOLS (Sarah) 1852-1854 (Sold back to 
Association ) 


HENRY D. SELLERS, M.D (Margaret) 1853-1855 (Died 1855) 


SAMUEL M. KIER (Nancy) 1852-1866 (Never built, but 
signed articles of dissolution 
in 1866) 

MARGARET SELLERS 1853-1865 (Sold to Cridge) 

JOSEPH WOODWELL (Johanna) 1852-1854 (Sold back to 
Wm. M. Shinn 

H. D. SCULLY 1852?-1854 

CEPHAS GREGG (Mary) 1854?-1864 (the schoolmas- 
ter) Died, wife sold to 
Holtzman 

GEORGE HOLTZMAN 1864-1866 

MATHEW CRIDGE 1865-1866 

REV. J. JUNIUS MARKS 1858-186? 


Quincy, Illinois 




















THE 1955 HISTORICAL TOUR 
C. W. W. ELKIN* 
Part 1 
PITTSBURGH - KITTANNING 
QO N Saturday, July 23rd, 1955 the Fourteenth Annual Summer 


Tour of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and 

the University of Pittsburgh Summer Session consisted of a 
combined boat and bus trip up the Allegheny River from Pittsburgh to 
Kittanning. A group of 175 members of the historical Society and the 
University of Pittsburgh faculty, students and friends was taken up 
stream on a houseboat of the United States Steel Corporation and a 
barge of the United States Engineers Corps, towed by the diesel Sara. 


Leaving the Allegheny River wharf just below the Sixth Street 
bridge at 9:00 A.M.., the boat trip was made in nine hours. During this 
time hot coffee and cold drinks were available and at noon an ample box 
lunch was served. 


After leaving the mooring at the foot of Stanwix Street a running 
account of the points of interest on the river banks was kept up over 
loud speakers by Captain Fred Way, Jr., of Sewickley who is an author- 
ity on the Allegheny River, and we are proud to add, one of our mem- 


bers. 


Six locks were passed where slack-water dams are maintained. Cap- 
tain Way noted the many efforts that have been made by the United 
States Engineers, various shipbuilders, industrialists interested in iron, 
salt, petroleum, sand, packet lines, and the Allegheny River Improve- 
ment Association in maintaining a more navigable stream. The homes 
of several past and present river-boat captains were pointed out along 
the river banks, as well as many camping sites and collections of the 
river's pleasure craft. 

Our party arrived at Kittanning somewhat ahead of schedule hav- 
ing met with only slight delay at one lock. We were conveyed by bus 
to the Kittanning Country Club for dinner. At the dinner meeting 
James Henry presided and introduced several persons who have been 
active in the recently re-organized Armstrong County Historical Society, 

* Editor’s Note—This account as originally written by Dr. Elkin 
included a reporter’s account of Captain Way’s comments on his- 
toric spots, but when it was found that the notes Captain Way used 
were available, it was decided to omit the brief report and repro- 


duce much of the detailed material as Captain Way had presented 
it. See following article. 
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of which James Perry King is president. The address of welcome was 
made by J. Frank Graff, president judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Armstrong County, after which Edward Crump, Jr., Vice President 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, introduced C. Stan- 
ton Belfour, program chairman of the Historical Society, Viers Adams, 
Director of the Summer Session of the University of Pittsburgh, Carroll 
Reynolds of the committee and Robert D. Christie, Director of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Mr. Christie read letters from 
Dr. S. K. Stevens, State Historian of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Buell 
Whitehill, president of the Westmoreland-Fayette Historical Society, 
both of whom expressed regret at being unable to be present. He also 
conveyed an expression of appreciation and thanks from our librarian 
Franklin Holbrook, then in the hospital, for their kindly interest and 
words of encouragement. About 200 persons then heard an address by 
Mr. Harry C. Golden on “Historic Armstrong County” in which refer- 
ences were made to the historic significance of the Allegheny River and 
its importance in the development of the various enterprises located 
along its banks, the locks and flood dams along the river and its tribu- 
taries; the early settlement of Kittanning; and its court house. He dwelt 
on the importance of Armstrong’s expedition (1756) in wiping out the 
Indian raiders and thus protecting other settlements in the Western 
Pennsylvania region. Colonel Armstrong was given little by the Penns 
—about 150 acres elsewhere but the claim was later transferred to Arm 
strong County. Kittanning was laid out in 1804, incorporated in 1821. 
Other towns in the County were referred to and their importance noted 
by the speaker. 

At the conclusion of the dinner we bade good bye to our gracious 
hosts, boarded five buses, and returned to Pittsburgh dropping passen- 
gers along the way as we neared the city. The last bus arrived at the 
point of departure on schedule at 11:00 P.M. There is evidence this is 
regarded as one of our most enjoyable tours and it is hoped those who 
attended will be with us again next year. 


Part 2 
THE TOUR UNDER WAY 


Imagine yourself seated on a forward deck of a spacious houseboat 
which has just cast off and is slowly heading upstream on the Allegheny 
River under the steady impulse of a sturdy little towboat. There is un- 
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obstructed view of both banks of the Allegheny and ahead one can see 
a succession of bridges. The day is clear and warm with the suggestion 
of a breeze from the motion of the boat. The voice you immediately 
hear is that of Captain Frederick Way, Jr., coming over a loud speaker 
behind you, set just inside the cabin door.! His voice will be heard inter- 
mittently during the next nine hours as we pass successive points of 
interest :2 

Our towboat was built by Dravo in 1937. It is a six cylinder diesel 
of 350 horse power. Originally operated by their Keystone Division, it 
was sold to Captain Frank Valentine in 1949 and the name was changed 
from Dravo 41 to Sara. Captain Valentine is at the helm today. 


On the shore to your left which we call the right bank of the river 
stood the log house of James Robinson on what is today the foot of Fed- 
eral Street. It was this cabin which is incorporated in the seal of the 
old city of Allegheny. James operated a ferry across here at Sixth Street. 
His son General William Robinson was born in that cabin, thereby be- 
coming the first white child born west of the Allegheny. It was occu- 
pied about 1785. 


The first bridge at Pittsburgh in the Allegheny was the St. Clair 
Street Bridge, built of wood, on stone piers. Built in 1819. This was a 
forerunner of the Sixth Street Bridge under which we are passing. The 
old Hand Street Bridge at what is today Ninth Street was built in 1837. 


A structure which resembles a bridge, in the early pictures of the 
river, is in reality a canal which crossed the river, in an aqueduct 35 feet 
above the low water mark, close to the site of the present PRR bridge 
on Eleventh Street. This aqueduct of the Pennsylvania Canal was com- 
pleted in December 1837. It was used until August 1843 and was then 
condemned as unsafe for canal boats. It was then that John Roebling 
rebuilt it using wire rope to suspend the tremendous weight of its water. 
It had seven spans of 160 feet, six piers and two abutments. It was com 
pleted June 2, 1845. In April 1861 it sagged between the third and 
fourth piers on the Allegheny side and was closed. Two canal boats 
were captive in Pittsburgh. When temporary repairs were made and 
water let in, the section between the abutment and the first pier fell. It 

1 Captain Way is the author of The Allegheny, a book in a series on 
the rivers of America by authorities who know them best. 

2 This account was prepared from Captain Way’s notes on cards 
from which he spoke. We have taken some liberties as to arrange- 


ment and omissions, especially of names of river men. There are a 
few minor additions —RDC 
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was then abandoned. It was torn down in 1864 and the stone used by 
the PRR. It should be noted that this was the first test of strength of 
wire rope in anything resembling a bridge. In 1846 Roebling used it in 
the Smithfield Street Bridge, and in 1859 the St. Clair Street Bridge 
was condemned and rebuilt using Roebling’s rope with two spans of 350 
feet each. The Niagara and Brooklyn bridges were to use it much later. 

The famed old Fort Pitt Foundry stood near the end of the aque- 
duct. Three iron sea-going vessels were built here during the Mexican 
War. The Jefferson (went to Lake Ontario), The John Tyler and The 
George M. Bibb. During the Civil War many monster guns were made 
here. It furnished 80 per cent of the big guns for the Yanks. The first 
twenty-inch gun was built here, February 12, 1864. In 1928 the PRR 
bought the site, then owned by Mackintosh-Hemphill Company. Two 
war galleys were built on the banks of the Allegheny at Pittsburgh 
1798-99 supervised by Major Isaac Craig. They had model hulls and 
were rowed. Named President Adams and Senator Ross, they were the 
first boats capable of sea voyage built at Pittsburgh. Commercial sailing 
ships were once built in the Allegheny—The Dean of 170 tons built in 
1803 went to Liverpool with cotton; also built were the Allegheny of 
150 tons, 1804; and the Black Walnut of 150 tons, 1806. 

The Mechanics Street Bridge at Sixteenth Street, built in 1837, 
known as the Upper Bridge, burned in 1851 and was replaced by a wire 
suspension bridge. 

Old Lock One above the Sixteenth Street Bridge opened on Janu- 
ary 1, 1903. It was the first dam on the Allegheny and also the first one 
of concrete in the Pittsburgh district. It was removed in 1938 as unnec- 
essary when the crest at the Emsworth Dam had been raised seven feet. 

The Thirty-first Street Bridge is built across Herr’s Island (It ap- 
pears on a map of 1825 as Hare’s Island). Prior to 1849 it had a saw- 
mill, and rafts were moored below it to avoid running the Pittsburgh 
bridges. Just off the northern end of Herr’s Island along the eastern 
shore lay Wainwright or Garrison Island. It was completely filled in to 
the shore, narrowing the river. Opposite this island in pioneer days was 
the mouth of Two Mile Run. Nearby was the site of the Delaware 
Indian village of Loups otherwise known as Shannopin Town, named 
for a former chief. There was a good ford at this point and the Venango 
Path led from it to French Creek known as the Venango River. When 
Celoron came down the river August 7, 1749 the occupants had fled to 
Logstown and he found only three men waving a white flag. The 
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French buried three lead plates along the Allegheny; one at Warren; 
one at Indian God Rock, nine miles below Franklin; and the third prob- 
ably at Two Mile Run. He found no habitation at Pittsburgh although 
an Indian village had been there earlier, known as Di-on-de-ga meaning 
“The Forks” in the Seneca language. 

One source of Two Mile Run was near the junction of Butler 
Street and Penn Avenue at the spring where the home of William B. 
Foster (father of Stephen) stood. The Allegheny Arsenal was just be- 
low the Fortieth Street Bridge on land purchased from William B. Fos- 
ter. Its buildings were erected in 1813-14. This section was known as 
Lawrenceville. It was laid out in 1816 and named for Captain Lawrence 
who fell in the War of 1812. The Arsenal was used for military pur- 
poses until 1926. 

At Forty-third Street a covered wooden bridge crossed the river to 
Millvale, although in its last days it was uncovered. It was torn down 
in 1925 and was sold to the Diamond Match Company. The Washing- 
ton Crossing Bridge replaced it. The Washington Crossing Bridge 
marks the probable spot where George Washington and Christopher 
Gist crossed in the floating ice December 29, 1753 returning from their 
mission to the French. 

Millvale was the home of the little Kloman Axle Forge in which 
Andrew and Tom Carnegie became interested in 1863. It was the birth- 
place of what later became the Carnegie companies. Millvale was incor- 
porated on February 13, 1866 from Shaler Township. 

The narrowest part of the Allegheny in the vicinity of Pittsburgh 
is abreast of Fifty-first Street where it is 690 feet across. In 1858 this 
same location was measured and was 910 feet across. It has always been 
narrow here and has been scoured out to a depth of twenty-two to twen- 
ty-six feet. In 1861 the average width for the first seven miles above 
Pittsburgh to Aspinwall was 1,250 feet but by 1910 had narrowed to 
1,040 feet. 

Etna, originally Stewartville was incorporated September 16, 1868 
from Shaler Township. It lies at the mouth of Pine Creek which flows 
south through Glenshaw. Here in 1820 Belknap, Bean and Butler made 
scythes and sickles by water power. Blooms were rolled in 1824. In 
1829 the works were sold to H. S. Spang who rolled bar iron from Juni- 
ata blooms. Thus began Spang-Chalfant and Company. The Isabella 
Furnace named for Mrs. Herron, owned by a group rival to the Car- 
negies, stood here, while across the river on the site of Sears-Roebuck’s 
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warehouse today stood the famous Lucy Furnace named for Lucy Cole- 
man, wife of Tom Carnegie. These rival furnaces startled iron manu- 
facturers of the world with their record production of iron. Both went 
into blast in the summer of 1872 and smoke from the stacks seen by the 
rivals across the river indicated what the other was doing in the pro- 
duction race. 

Beyond Etna lies Sharpsburg named for James Sharp, original owner 
of the site, who located there in 1826. It was incorporated March 26, 
1842 from O’Hara and Shaler townships. In 1850 Sharpsburg had a 
wire cable ferry with cable suspended. The Clara Fisher hit this cable, 
knocking her stacks off and wrapping the cable in her paddlewheel. In 
the suit which followed the Clara collected $300 damages. The first 
Sharpsburg bridge better known as the Sixty-third Street Bridge was 
built in 1856. It burned in 1864. Rebuilt in 1865, it burned again in 
1870 and was rebuilt in 1871. The fire department now has a special 
call signal for fires on that bridge. 

About 1850 a passenger boat once operated between Pittsburgh 
and Sharpsburg and another ran from Lawrenceville. Both landed at 
the mouth of Pine Creek. The steamboat Raritan was built in Sharps- 
burg in 1940; the Amaranth in 1841; also two model barges of 200 tons 
which had cargo boxes. These barges were the first ever seen on the 
Upper Mississippi. They measured 140x20x4. Spang and Company 
had two towboats named Wave. Number 2 was very light and went up 
the river as far as Warren on occasion. The first meeting of the Alle- 
gheny River Improvement Association (A. R. I. A.) was held in the 
Home Hotel in Sharpsburg in 1897. 

Aspinwall was incorporated from O’Hara Township in 1893. 

Continuous flood records were not kept until 1858. The record 
flood at Pittsburgh stood at 46 feet on March 18, 1936. The next year 
it went to 35.1 feet on April 27. The latter was exceeded in 1762, 1763, 
1810, 1816, 1907. The Johnstown flood crested at 27.2 feet at Pitts- 
burgh but its great loss of life was due to other contributing factors. 
Annual precipitation is less in the Allegheny watershed than in the 
Monongahela Valley but snowfall is about the same. 

Blawnox was incorporated from O’Hara Township in 1921. Verona 
was incorporated from Plum and Penn townships May 10, 1871. 

The Allegheny Valley Railroad was opened in January 1856 be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Kittanning. Prior to that time Pittsburgh and 
Olean were the only two places in the Allegheny valley reached by rail. 
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In 1860 the packet Venango connected with the Allegheny Valley Rail- 
road at Kittanning. Passengers left Pittsburgh at 4:00 P.M. and were 
delivered at Emlenton at 5:00 A.M. in Franklin at 11:00 A.M. In 1861 
much crude oil was delivered at Kittanning and reshipped to Pittsburgh 
and the East by railroad. The last regular packet to Oil City was the 
Ida Reese No. 2 and she quit May 24, 1861. The PRR leased the 
AVRR August 1, 1900 and took it over April 7, 1910. 


At the mouth of Plum Creek Brintnall Robbins built two sailing 
ships in 1809-1810 but this was not a successful venture. He died in 


Greensburg, Pa., 1837. 
Oakmont was incorporated 1899 from the borough of Verona. 


Captain James Hulings lived near the mouth of Deer Creek (be- 
hind Twelve-Mile Island). He was a pioneer keelboat operator, (Clip- 
per and Lake Erie). 


Franklin and Pittsburgh were connected by telegraph in Decem- 
ber 1861. The first message—“River too low for steamboats and falling 
slowly—Increased demand for crude oil in New York at advanced 
prices. Several hundred barrels passed through here today. . . .” 

At Logan’s Eddy Ed Honhart of Warren remembers seeing 
sixty rafts moored in April 1901. One of the problems of running a lum- 
ber raft on high water was to get it stopped. 


Springdale was incorporated in 1906. 


Old Lock Number Three opposite Springdale was opened Novem- 
ber 29, 1907, the third completed on the Allegheny. The completion 
resulted in an order from the Secretary of War for the demolition of 


the old union low bridges at Pittsburgh. Consequently dams number 4 
and 9 were not —_ to traffic until after 1927. Emsworth dam was 
completed in 1923. 


In 1778 Indians were fording at Puckety Creek. The name means 
“No good, or throw it away.” Colonel William Crawford built a stock- 
ade fort above the mouth of the creek in May 1778. It was in business 
for the Indian troubles of 1791-1794. It stood on land of J. W. Logan. 

Cobble stones known as “dobbler rocks” were gathered from these 
shallow places in low water. They were loaded in guipers and boated 
to Pittsburgh for paving, notably in Pittsburgh wharfs. Many people 
were engaged in this. The Kangaroo went to Cincinnati December 
1874 with five barges loaded with Cobbles. 

New Kensington “Aluminum City” was laid out in 1891 by Bur- 
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rell Improvement Company and became a borough on November 26, 
1892. Parnassus was formerly a town named for Parnassus Church on 
the Logan farm. Laid out in 1872 it was annexed by New Kensington 
in 1931. During the Revolution Crawford’s fort was located at Par- 
nassus. It and Fort Armstrong were the only ones on the Allegheny but 
after the Revolution Coe’s Station was built on the other shore a mile 
below Parnassus and Reed’s Station was built above Parnassus. It was 
accidentally burned and then rebuilt at Freeport. 


J. K. Davidson and Brother began operations as a firm in 1854. J. 
K. and Edward Davison, Jr., came from Lawrenceville district and 
owned the towhead at Nine-Mile Island (Verona). They sold sand in 
Pittsburgh. They got their first digger from Charles J. Stolzenbach 
in 1873. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass started digging in the 1880's. Sharpsburg 
Sand Company’s sand diggers bring up relics sometimes. Iron City got 
a mastedon tusk at Aliquippa; and another at Fortieth Street, Pitts- 
burgh; a bronze cannon was found opposite the Point, also a number of 
flint-lock muskets and arrowheads. The largest operators in Armstrong 
County were the Hudson family at Kittanning. 


The Pittsburgh Reduction Company built their works at New 
Kensington for the production of aluminum in 1891. Early recognized 
as a durable metal they commenced rolling it in 1893. In 1895 the 
yacht Defender which won the international cup race had aluminum 
above the water line; deck beams and fittings. In 1895 this firm built a 
plant at Niagara. The first president of the Pittsburgh Reduction Com- 
pany was Alfred E. Hunt, who was succeeded by R. B. Mellon. The 
names of George H. Clapp, Arthur V. Davis and Dr. George E. Hall 


we remember as pioneers of the industry. 


Arnold, named for Edward Arnold owner of the site, was once 
part of New Kensington but separated in 1895. The first Allegheny 
River steamboat accident occurred near here. The Forest downbound 
from Warren collided with the Pulaski upbound. The latter sank. 
Some of the passengers were scalded and drowned when the boiler or 
steam line let go. The Pulaski was raised and taken to Pittsburgh where 
she burned—incendiary origin suspected, as there was ill feeling be- 
tween the skippers. A second accident happened about the same loca- 
tion. The Allegheny Belle upbound and the Ida downbound collided 
and the Ida sank. 
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Captain John Baptiste Ford started a glass plant at Creighton in 
1882 and at Ford City in 1889. 

Kier’s Crossing is at the glass plant at the lower end of Tarentum 
below the buoys. There were two salt works here in the 40’s, owned 
by the Kier family. Thomas Kier and his son Samuel M. drilled salt 
wells at Creighton and were troubled with oil which they threw into 
the Pennsylvania Canal. It caught fire and they were ordered to desist. 
Sam Kier’s wife was ailing and American oil was prescribed. Kier com- 
pared and then began bottling his own product in half pints advertised 
as “Kier’s Petroleum or Rock Oil.” Two barrels sold per day at fifty 
cents a half pint. He invented the camphene lamp and gave the illumi- 
nant the name “coal oil.” His first refinery was at Seventh and Grant 
Streets, Pittsburgh, 1855. 

Tarentum was first laid out as a town by Judge Henry M. Brack- 
enridge. It was incorporated from East Deer Township March 7, 1842. 
A Shawnese Indian village once stood on this site where a good ford 
crossed the river. It was known as Chartier’s Old Town. Peter Char- 
tier, half breed son of Martin Chartier, came to this place as a licensed 
English trader in 1730 but in 1744 took sides with the French and Gov- 
ernor Thomas vamoosed him. Chartiers Creek at McKees Rocks is 
named for him. He lived there after leaving this place. Celoron found 
him gone but met six Englishmen, 50 horses and 150 packs of pelts en 
route to Philadelphia. He told them never to return. 

Breckenridge was named for Henry Morgan Brackenridge, grand- 
son of Judge Brackenridge, and incorporated in 1901. 

Natrona was laid out by the Pennsylvania Salt Manuf icturing 
Company which was chartered September 25, 1850. They mad» salt 
and soda. The name of the town is derived from NATRON, native «ar- 
bonate of soda. The caustic fumes denuded the hillside in 1876. 


The first steamboat to ascend the Allegheny to Kittaning was the 
Albion under Captain Pursall April 1827, in fact he went a couple of 
miles above Kittanning. His rate was four to five miles per hour but he 
came down over some of the rapids at ten miles per hour. One of his 
passengers was General William Robinson, Jr. An excursion was run 
for the citizens of Kittanning of whom forty were ladies, but the exu- 
berance of certain of the gentlemen caused the excursion to be cut short 
and the boat returned to the landing. The Pittsburgh and Wheeling 
Packet in February 1828 went to Kittanning. The William D. Duncan, 


in February-March 1828, went up to Franklin and ran an excursion to 
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Oil Creek. These were side-wheelers. The Allegheny went to Warren 
April 1830 and in May to Kinzua, and on a third trip went to Olean, 
New York. The New Castle went to Olean in 1837. 

As a result of a river improvement meeting at Kittanning June 18, 
1835, a survey from Pittsburgh to Olean was made by Major George 
W. Hughes. This was completed, but all except the journal on which 
it was based was destroyed by fire. This showed that the greatest single 
fall was at Pithole, seven feet in one mile. Patterson’s Falls was the 
most serious riffle in the entire river. It was fifty years before Federal 
funds were expended. 

The towboat Star upbound at Karn’s Island lost her captain May 
27, 1848. He was sleeping in a chair and fell overboard. He had on a 
great coat and boots and was lost. 

Freeport was laid out in 1796 by William and David Todd and 
was long known as Todd’s Town. They insisted on the place being a 
free port for all river craft, hence the name. It was incorporated from 
South Buffalo Township in 1833. There was a fort here about 1790 
commanded by Captain John Craig. The Bohlen brothers cut ice here 
and shipped it to the South in flatboats between 1830-1855. Ice was 
also cut at Franklin and shipped as far as Natchez. 

The Ore Salt Works was at the mouth of Buffalo Creek in the 
1850’s. There were salt works also above Freeport—at Creighton and 
Tarentum. The steamboat Rising States was built in Freeport. It car- 
ried mail between Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Butler. It was well de- 
scribed by Josiah Copley in 1825. He was the father of the second wife 
of William Thaw and was one of the founders of Kittanning Gazette 
and later on was on the staff of one of the Pittsburgh papers. 

The railroad bridge below the mouth of the Kiskiminetas was 
erected in 1863. It and the aqueduct of the Pennsylvania Canal which 
crossed the Allegheny at this point made a double hazard for descend- 
ing steamboats. The towboat Jim Watson was wrecked here losing a 
cargo of 200 barrels of oil, February 2, 1863. 

The Kiskiminetas River is the main tributary of the Allegheny. 
The name means “cut spirit.” At one time it was called “Attique” in 
old French records. The Western Division of the Pennsylvania Canal 
followed the Kiski and Conemaugh to Johnstown, a town which itself 
bore the name “Conemaugh” until 1834. There flatboats were built for 
emigrants. The Pennsylvania Canal was purchased by the PRR on 
August 1, 1857 for $7,500,000. The canal from Johnstown to Pitts- 
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burgh was abandoned in 1864. The Western Pennsylvania Railroad 
ran from Blairsville to Freeport and extended on to Allegheny, Pa. 
(1866). It became known as the Conemaugh Division of the PRR. 

The Pennsylvania Canal aqueduct was also used as a pedestrian 
bridge. It burned on May 13, 1848 and was rebuilt immediately. It 
went out in the flood of 1865. The Petrolia on November 18, 1864 had 
her pilot house carried away passing under the aqueduct, leaving the 
pilot and pilot wheel intact. The Venture spent the summer on the 
bar at the mouth of the Kiski in 1877. The Lucesco refinery was built 
at the mouth of the Kiski River and was refining 6,000 gallons of oil 
daily in the spring of 1859 before Drake drilled his well near Titus- 
ville on August 27, 1859. They refined oil for lamps and lubrication. 

Pittsburgh’s first local commercial salt supply came from Saltsburg 
on the Kiski and the first iron ore to reach the city came down the river 
on flatboats to supply Anshutz Shadyside furnace, 1792-1794. Pig and 
bar iron was hauled overland to Johnstown from Huntingdon and from 
Indiana and Cambria counties. 

Murphy’s Island was named for a riverman buried on a knoll over- 
looking the island. The first Federal funds for improvement of the 
Allegheny were spent in 1879 between Pittsburgh and Murphy’s Is- 
land. Five hundred three large rocks, 109 snags, one wreck and a pier 
at Freeport were removed. 

The keelboat Olive Branch around 1860 cost $1,650 and on its 
first round trip to the oil region cleared $1,100, hauling barrels and oil. 
The white rock opposite Clinton covers on 17 feet at number 5. The 
hull of the Nellie Hudson was built here in 1886, made three round 
trips weekly to Kittanning. The Nellie Hudson *2 had a calliope 
bought in Philadelphia. The Nelly Hudson *3 was built in Browns- 
ville in 1893. The keelboat Great Western was built at Clinton 1854. 
It operated for seven seasons. I knew Captain A. J. Fry who went on 
the Allegheny River in 1854 driving horses for the keelboats Mary Ann 
and Keystone. A fort was maintained at Nicholson’s Run about 1790 
during Indian troubles. The steamer Warren hit a rock in Nicholson's 
Falls, broke several timbers and tore off bottom planks. She sank in 
May 1843 but was raised and on December 6, 1843 while backing away 
from Freeport she collapsed a flue and twelve persons were badly 
scalded. 

Captain John Moore, Sr., was the first man to propel a keelboat 
upstream on the Allegheny by power. At Nicholson’s Falls he hitched 
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a yoke of oxen to a keel but it did not work. He tried horses with 
success using a half inch tow line of flax 100 yards long, of home 
manufacture, hooked to a singletree on the horses, one horse per ten 
tons. Early keels were nine to twenty-five tons but were larger later. 
Subsequently the keels were pulled with three-quarter rope on a cap- 
stan, most of the capstans were built by James Rees of Pittsburgh. 

A fort was maintained near Cadogan about 1790 during Indian 
troubles. 

Ford City honors Captain John B. Ford, father of the plate glass 
industry in America. The town was incorporated in 1889 from Manor 
Township. Ford died in his eighty-third year, two years after a statue 
was unveiled to him here. 

Manorville once had a tavern at which some Indians got lubricated 
on snakeeye and were put out. They ran a rope from their rafts around 
the tavern and threatened to pull it down by turning the rafts loose. 

Kittanning is the county seat of Armstrong County which was 
named for Colonel John Armstrong. It was laid out in 1804 and incor- 
porated April 2, 1821. 

At the time Celoron came down the river (1749) there were 22 
cabins standing in the Indian village on the site and it was an old set- 
tlement. Delaware Indians predominated. The name is corrupted from 
“Kit-Han-Ne” and means “towns at or on the main stream.” In the 
French and Indian War it was a French stronghold and many English 
captives were held here. The Indians, Captain Jacobs and Chief Shing- 
iss were in charge of a motley band of Indians here until it was reduced 
by Colonel Armstrong in 1756. By 1777 trading posts were held at 
Kittanning by Andrew and James McFarland and Joseph Speer. On 
February 4, 1777 Andrew was captured by Indians and taken to Que- 
bec. He was exchanged three years later and returned. In 1779 Colo- 
nel Daniel Brodhead made an expedition by boat to Mahoning Creek 
ridding Indians up to Cornplanter where the reservation now is located. 
He did not lose a man. Indians for revenge attacked Hannastown, Old 
Westmoreland County July 13, 1782 and destroyed everything except 
the blockhouse. Even after the Treaty of Fort McIntosh it was unsafe 
for 20 years to wander on the Indian side of the Allegheny River. 

Kittanning was once the center of a sizable iron industry. Many 
furnaces were located above the town as far as Franklin and Oil City. 
The Kittanning Rolling Mill, built in 1848, had 20 puddling furnaces 
using charcoal. The Great Western Iron Works at Brady’s Bend used 
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coke. The first ‘T rail made west of the Allegheny Mountains was rolled 
at Great Western. It supplied rails for the PRR lines West—Pittsburgh 
to Beaver Falls. In 1851 there were 63 iron furnaces in Allegheny Val- 
ley and practically all the iron was flatboated out to Pittsburgh. Kit- 
tanning has the distinction of having produced the first visible type- 
writer in the world. Governor William F. Johnson was a Kittanning 
resident and was president of the Allegheny Valley Railroad at the 
time it was built. 

An unusually severe winter 1855-56 ended in a flood on April 4th 
which carried the Kittanning bridge to Pittsburgh where it lodged on 
the Allegheny wharf. A notice was served for the owners to come and 
get it or pay wharfage. The Emlenton bridge from further north ar- 
rived at Pittsburgh at 4:00 A.M. March 4, 1865 without a stop. The 
bridge at Kittanning was also torn away about 1928-29. It was unusual- 
ly low. When the steamer Kittanning left on March 30, 1928 for Oil 
City she had but one tenth foot as clearance. Another offender in the 
matter of clearance was the street car bridge at Big Rock below Frank- 
lin and it went out with the ice in 1926. 

We are now approaching Kittanning and I| will turn the micro- 
phone over to Mr. Belfour who may wish to make an announcement. 
I have attempted to give you some of the facts about the Allegheny 
which are of interest to those who know the river. The subject is by 
no means exhausted and what I have presented was prepared under 
pressure for which you must make allowance as it was still being as- 


sembled at 4:00 A.M. Thank you. 
Part 3 


OBSCURE FEATURES OF OUR TOUR OF 
POSSIBLE INTEREST 


ROBERT D. CHRISTIE 


When the good ship Sara shoved off on our 14th annual tour 
“towing” 175 of us to Kittanning, it was a departure in more ways than 
one. Historic trips of the past had been by car or bus on solid earth but 
that assertion is not intended to imply that water, as a medium of trans- 
port, had not been considered, discussed and rejected with periodic reg- 
ularity. As the season approached, the committee of arrangements, con- 
sisting of Stanton Belfour of the Historical Society. Viers Adams of the 
University of Pittsburgh Summer Session and Carroll Reynolds of the 
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same institution, solicited the cooperation of two men who knew the 
river, Captain Fred) Way and Captain Frank Valentine. From that 
time all worked with the enthusiasm. of youth, tempered by the wisdom 
of past experience, to the reality. One by one their problems were 
solved -but even so certain eventualities lay in the lap of fate until the 
outcome justified a belief that we led the proper life. 

The Monongahela was seemingly the logical river for our tour be- 
cause of deep water, industrial fame, and a wealth of historic interest 
but the voyage involved moving counter: to the heaviest river traffic of 
the world. Possible delay or congestion at locks immediately discour- 
aged its early consideration of favor of the Allegheny River. The latter 
offered beautitul water and scenery: with-many points of interest but 
above Kitranning problems other than navigation had to be considered. 
Where could we expect to find facilities to serve dinner to about 200 
hurry tourists or perhaps secure accommodations over night and just 
how would we return? These considerations indicated that Kittanning 
was the logical terminus for exploration. It was there that the commit- 
tee was made welcome by the local historical society and was offered 
their full cooperation and the use of the Kittanning Country Club for 
dinner,-an offer which taxed its facilities to a record limit in the matter 
of service. The committee new knew where they wanted to-go and had 
preconceived visions of how they would like to get there. 

The. first important step in the solution of basic. problems: had 
been the encouragement of Captains. Way and Valentine, whose: knowl- 
edge of boats, rivers and human frailties.was invaluable. . Nothing 
stumped them, at least not for long. With Captain Valentine came the 
use of his towboat Sara, as trim a little diesel as you will find on inland 
waters but it only pushes and in our case we did not know what. This 
idea was somewhat foreign to some of us, who, in the absence of prior 
experience or knowledge of expense, fancied that Captain Way might 
come burning up the river in the Delta Queen or perhaps the Homer 
Smith with calliope atoot. Others who had overheard the reference to 
barges thought that maybe one of the coal barges might be dusted off 
a bit for the event, and one lady, determined to come contrary to her 
husband’s advice was told by him that no matter what she went in all 
river craft were roach-infested and overrun with rats. Be that as it may, 
the committee went out for a big airy double decker barge which seemed 
to meet all requirements dictated by fancy. They seemed to have the 
approval of top brass in the corporation which owned i: but at water 
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level they were met with a flat refusal on the ground that it would 
establish a bad precedent. This discouraging news was in reality our 
first good break, for on the day of the event that particular barge was 
immobilized by a strike. 


There was a craft owned by the U. S. Steel Corporation which 
now came in for consideration. It was a double decked houseboat open 
fore arid aft but enclosed midship and of limited capacity. An enclosed 
craft was not exactly the committee’s idea of the way to see the river but 
on second thought we were to gamble with the vicissitudes of weather. 
Supposing we were on an open barge and the heavens opened, what 
kind of a medical record would 200 historians make sitting in wet 
clothes for several hours? There was merit in that enclosure, not only 
as protection against rain but also sun. Through the services of our 
good friend E. Earl Moore and the generosity of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration we were able to obtain this houseboat and with it came the 
services of her affable captain, George Griffith. A more spotless craft 
never existed. 

The men who were plotting the course and computing speed now 
calculated that the trip would consume nine to ten hours. The pros- 
pect of reclining in the sun while enjoying soft breezes was pleasing, 
except for the fact ‘that it involved one hour in which our guests were 
accustomed to doing something else. This idea of eating in transit was 
complicated, first by: the need: for a suitable dining salon, and second 
by complete absence of food, plate, cup or spoon. This first need was 
met when the committee, through their university connectioris, was able 
to obtain United States Army Engineers’ neat little inspection barge 
which though only a single decker, was equipped with benches and 
tables. In time the other requiréments were met in proper form. 

One might now visualize the sturdy little tow Sara in midstream, 
with the low lying engineer's barge lashed to the bow, nosing the dou- 
ble decked houseboat up the river:. It was not as simple as that. The 
barge and the houseboat were not the same blood type. The hull of 
the latter towered five feet above the deck of the barge and it*required 
some fancy carpentry to prevent our dining salon from submerging on 
the first push. This difference also posed a problem as to just how 
hungry passengers would ‘negotiate that drop, when or if a lunch bell 
sounded. Perhaps some of our members noted the solid stairs which 
facilitated this movement but few considered that in their erection it 
was impossible to drive a nail into the deck of a boat built and owned 
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by the U. S. Steel Corporation and one can’t weld wood. These boats 
were at widely separated points and as luck would have it, a dense fog 
prevented their assembly on the morning before scheduled departure. 
That resulted in other complications. The carpenters lost valuable 
time; the air-brakes, or whatever the union men connect, could not be 
rigged; the chairs which had been rented from a funeral home could 
not be set on board by the efficient students from Pitt who were en- 
listed to see that our equipment was not carried to New Orleans. There 
was delay but that was all, unless one includes the worry over a similar 
fog next morning. There was plenty of evidence of patience and good 
management. 


The lunch problem was solved by a Gateway caterer, not far from 
the point of departure, who furnished a satisfactory lunch, in card- 
board container, consisting of two sandwiches, pickles, olives, and tasty 
cake, all separately wrapped and accompanied by ice cream on dry ice 
and hot coffee with good cream. They also furnished an urn of hot 
coffee for use at any hour. All this was paid for and on board by 8:00 
A.M. the day of departure. 

The day dawned clear and warm with every prospect of being hot. 
This had been anticipated with a large supply of ice, Pepsi-Cola and 
Coke. Dr. Elkin was present with his kit to revive those who might 
need his services and with him was a nurse in uniform. When one 
young man saw her he immediately said he was sick but not sick 
enough for a doctor, all he wanted was a nurse, and Dr. Elkin seemed 
to diagnose the situation correctly. One of our friends from Pitt had 
offered his services and set up loud speakers to various parts of the 
boats and they became the medium for announcements and the run- 
ning descriptive matter presented by Captain Way. Everyone had been 
briefed as to time of departure and general program up to the time of 
return. Minute instructions had been given, in printed form, how best 
to get down to the wharf. At the gangplank each person pinned on a 
card bearing his name in a form which could be read at a distance. 
Later they were urged to accept the statement of the committee that 
they were among friends and regard the name-plates as an introduction 
without further formality. When it became known that the Society 
had taken out almost $200 worth of all kinds of insurance it could be 
truthfully said that the Committee had thought of everything. 

At New Kensington one passenger was affected by the heat or 
maybe it was just from having sat up the night before with a baby, any- 
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how it was with regret that she and her father left the boat for a short 
stay in the hospital but nothing serious was involved. This was the 
only untoward incident on the trip. 

On arrival at Kittanning we were met by a distinguished reception 
committee of the Kittanning Historical Society who escorted us by bus 
to the Country Club. After a clear hot day clouds were now threaten- 
ing and as the last people entered the club a deluge of rain descended 
but we were then under cover. It was noted in passing that all cross- 
roads were manned by a special detachment of state troopers who were 
not there when the committee first visited Kittanning. No one raised 
the question but this may have been a special form of honor. 

The rain and our arrival somewhat ahead of time placed a severe 
strain on the facilities of the club kitchen which had never handled 
such a large group but they met the situation admirably. An account 
of the dinner is to be found elsewhere. 

When time came for departure the buses, manned by notably 
courteous drivers, were at the door and the rain having stopped we re- 
turned to Pittsburgh, arriving at the starting point exactly on sched- 
ule, or a little before 11:00 P.M. 

This tour resulted in a rejuvenation of the Kittanning Historical 
Society and inspired them to take a river trip of their own later in the 
year. Our own society added at least twenty new members to our rolls. 
It brought many expressions of appreciation indicating that it had been 
informative and pleasant. The trip on water prompted a number to say 
they would have enjoyed a return trip on the river by moonlight. A 
report which gratified the committee, because of its obvious sincerity 
developed when someone had occasion to call Washington, Pa., by 
phone Sunday morning. No one from that town had been on this tour, 
so it was a matter of surprise to hear that it had already been reported 
as a great success. The report originated with a lady living in Waynes- 
burg. The circumstance which lent color to it lay in the fact that in 
coming to join the tour she had missed the last bus out of Washington 
and had to sit in the bus terminal until 4:00 A.M. for the next one. 
The trip took an hour so she had only two hours sleep at the William 
Penn Hotel before coming to the boat, yet returning through Wash- 
ington she had reported a wonderful tour. It was a high compliment. 

The Historical Society regretted that in arranging the details, it 
was necessary to decline to accept a number of late applications, even 
from members, but the capacity of the boat decks, the number of din- 
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ners which could be handled in conjunction with the Kittanning club, 
and the seating capacity of returning buses imposed rigid limits. Cer- 
tain charges were fixed regardless of how many came, but others such 
as lunches .and dinners required. exact orders well ahead. All items 
were paid for in advance and refunds on applications could not be made 
unless we were notified in time to make substitutions. The cost of the 
entire tour was $2,163.00 but computation of expense was so close our 


deficit was only $30.00. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The North Reports The Civil War. J. Curter Anprews, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1955. Pp. x, 653. Notes, 655- 
745. Northern Reporters, 751-759: Bibliography, 761-780. Index, 
781-813. Twelve Plates of illustrations and facsimiles, following p. 
436. Two Maps at end. $6.00. 


By title as well as by content. this voluminous work is primarily a 
contribution to the history and historiography of journalism. As is ex- 
pected, the book is well characterized in statements on the paper cover, 
by the publisher, about the author and the book. Since, however, pa- 
per covers are not kept in libraries, it might have been well to indicate 
on the title page that J. Cutler Andrews is a Ph.D. (1938) from Har: 
vard University and Professor of History and Chairman of the Depart-. 
ment of History at Pennsylvania College for Women in Pittsburgh. 


As claimed, correctly, by the publisher this volume is of particular 
interest to newsmen, and professional military personnel. In his Fore- 
word Arthur M. Schlesinger well estimates the book. Three of his sen- 
tences may be -used. Dr.- Andrews, he says, “has written a scholarly, 
readable, comprehensive narrative of. the war correspondents on the 
Northern side of the great sectional conflict.” In further elaboration; 
he says, “For no other war in modern times, European or American, 
has the news reporting been analyzed as exhaustively.” In careful state- 
ment, he adds, later on, “This book demonstrates that the Civil War 
was of decisive importance in developing the technique of modern war 
correspondence,” a sentence in which the scope and: value of the book 
is admirably stated. . 

The organizational and statistical data about the book are’ inypor- 
tant. In twenty-four chapters, the volume furnishes information about 
journalistic activities in connection with all major and not a few minor 
campaigns and battles from 1861 to the surrender of Leé at Appomattox 
in 1865. On these chapters there are nearly two thousand footnotes, 
which should have been at the bottom of the pages of context, but are 
found organized by chapters at the end of the book. The list of North- 
ern reporters includes nearly four hundred names, of which one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven are indexed, as included in the narrative of the 
context. Quite naturally only about one-sixth of those listed and one- 
third of those indexed are given more than mention. 

The extensive bibliography, with the inevitable omission of some 
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little known but highly relevant manuscripts and imprints on specific 
military matters covers nineteen pages of fine print. Divided into nine 
somewhat overlapping classifications, the bibliography includes nearly 
five hundred items many of them sets of volumes. Conspicuous are 
thirty sets of papers of individuals, sixty-two newspaper files and twelve 
sets of published and unpublished government documents. The exten- 
sive index is highly valuable but not free from the usual errors, ag illus- 
trated by the names of correspondents, Spenser, Stanley, Start and 
Woodal. 

The mere volume of the above data, both literally and figuratively 
carries great weight. A more serious matter is the purport of such schol- 
arship and extended research. In careful survey of the volume this re- 
viewer continuously asked about the value of the material for other 
than the history of journalism, a matter followed by the more impor- 
tant question of the significance of the press. The answer too fre- 
quently was bound to be that much of journalistic history of this type, 
is incidental. The emphasis is upon news and especially upon getting 
in print “fustest with the mostest.” Scoops and beats seem more impor- 
tant than wisdom, influence or, in many cases, truth itself. Journalistic 
prestige and circulation figures seem to dominate the situation. The 
age old query about the value of newspapers as historical evidence 
comes up here. It is well known that official military reports are often 
inaccurate and unreliable and Dr. Andrews mentions this. And he ad- 
mits that journalistic reports are even more subject to such shortcomings. 

The question of the influence of the press on army command and 
administration is sensed by the author but, of course, not determined. 
The influence upon government and politics is similarly mentioned 
and likewise left uncertain. In historiography of journalism, such as 
this, as well as in journalism itself, it appears that the matter of how 
one got the news, and how it was gotten to the printer is more impor- 
tant than the news itself. 


Chapter twenty-four, with the inadvisable title “Thirty,” might 
well have been used earlier, possibly as the fifth chapter. It is a post- 
view, but much of it could have been used as a preview. Significant 
interpretative citations are relevant to this review. On Page 638, God- 
kin is quoted as saying, “There never was a war which afforded such 
materials for ‘special correspondence’ of the best kind as this one.” 
Dr. Andrews, Page 628, states, “Clearly this tragic conflict offered un- 
usual opportunities for outstanding achievement in the reporting field,” 
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an objective historical finding, though the idea of achievement, at such 
tragic cost, is appalling. 

The author himself asks five questions relating to “Any over-all 
judgment of Northern press performance during Civil War days” . . . 
The last of these, about “press performance” (not about the history of 
the war) interestingly enough, is, “And in what measure did their re- 
porting have a propaganda, as well as an objective, value for the men 
in the service and the folks back home.” 

Dr, Andrews in his love for the history of journalism has not lost 
historical objectivity. The context, and particularly chapter twenty- 
four, reveal the numerous and mighty shortcomings and not uncom- 
mon criminalities of journalism. Yet the reader turns from such a work, 
however, excellently done, with several conclusions. The first of these 
is that something more than journalism must always be used in histori- 
cal presentation. Another is that a much shorter and probably more 
important volume might be written on the influence of journalism, 
1861-1865, on the totality of the story of those years in the United 
States. 

In resume, this book seems to the reviewer highly valuable. It is, 
in current inflation, more than worth its list price and should have a 
large sale. A particular merit may be the very fact that it leaves the his- 
torical person, and probably others, discontented, dissatisfied with the 
picture so well presented. 

ALFRED P. JAMES 


Two Centuries of the Church of the Brethren in Western Pennsylvania. 
Compiled .and published by the Historical Committee, District of 
Western Pennsylvania, Church of the Brethren. (Elgin, Ill., Breth- 
ren Publishing House, 1953. 644 pp. Appendix and Bibliography.) 


This book will be of interest to a great many persons who have 
some ties with the people, known under the various names of Dunkers, 
German Baptists, Brethren or Church of the Brethren. Although the 
sect is not large in numbers, there are individuals in almost every com- 
munity in Western Pennsylvania who were once affiliated with the 
Brethren, even though they now hold membership in another church. 
Beside these there are many more who are of Brethren descent. They 
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can remember mothers or grandmothers who wore the white “prayer 
covering” that was a distinctive part of the religious garb of Dunker 
women of an earlier day and which is still worn by some today. 

Such persons will find this volume a source of information about 
the denomination in the various sections of Western Pennsylvania in 
which these early “plain people” settled. The sites of meeting-houses 
and the names of families and individuals who aided in the establish- 
ment and the support of congregations in the counties west of the Alle- 
ghenies are all duly recorded. 


The volume establishes a date-line two centuries back, wher three 
brothers, Eckerlin by name, settled for a while in what is, today, Greene 
County, on a creek that flows into the Monongahela about ten miles 
north of Morgantown. Sherman Day, in his Historical Collections of 
Pennsylvania, published in 1845, says: 


“These men, Dunkards by profession, left the eastern, and 
cultivated parts of Penna., and plunged into the depths of this 
western wilderness. Their first permanent camp was on a creek, 
flowing into the Monongahela river, in the southwestern part of 
Pennsylvania, to which stream they gave the name of Dunkard 
Creek, which it still bears. These men of peace employed them 
selves in exploring the country in every direction, in which one 
vast, silent, and uncultivated waste spread around them.” 


Here is the answer to a question that arose in the mind of your 
reviewer over 35 years ago when he first came into that part of the state 
and wondered why and when the place names, Dunkard Creek and 
Dunkard were given to the creek and the town in the southeastern cor- 
ner of Greene County. 


The book is not the work of a single historian. A committee, ap- 
pointed by the Western Pennsylvania District Meeting of the church, 
was charged with the responsibility of compiling a history of the dis- 
trict. An earlier History of the Church of the Brethren of Western 
Pennsylvania by Jerome E. Blough, 1916, was out of print and prac- 
tically no copies were available. Consequently, the committee was 
assigned the task of rewriting the history of the period covered by the 
Blough book with the additional duty of bringing it up to date. The 
span of time from the arrival of the Eckerlins on Dunkard Creek in 
1751 to the close of 1950 gave to the committee the title of the book. 

A glance at the Table of Contents gives a clear understanding of 
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the way the material was organized. It is divided into three parts: 
Part 1, District Developments; Part 2, Congregational Histories; Part 
3, Biographies. An appendix gives data about two of the most recent 
mission points, Erie and Monroeville. It also has an Index to Deeds, 
incomplete, but of value for those congregations for which information 
was available. It gives volume and page of the deed book in the county 
records for almost 90 church properties. There is also a listing of Dis- 
trict Meetings, 1866-1952, which shows for each year, the place where 
the meeting was held and the names of Moderator, Reading Clerk, 
Writing Clerk and delegates to Annual Meeting. 

The 20 chapters of the Ist Part give a brief background of the 
origin of the church in Germany and of the first congregation in this 
country at Germantown, Pennsylvania. Immediately thereafter the 
history plunges into the earliest Dunker settlements in Western Penn- 
sylvania and then traces the growth of the church in a widening circle 
of congregations. It recounts the beginnings and subsequent develop- 
ment of Sunday Schools, Missionary Efforts, Youth Activities, Wom- 
en’s Work and Men’s Work. Other chapters deal with Church Music, 
Higher Education, Books and Publications by Brethren authors, Breth- 
ren Service and the C.O. Camps. 

A valuable chapter deals with the unfortunate schism that divided 
the denomination into three groups, an ultra-conservative or Old Order 
group, a Progressive group and a moderate, middle-of-the-road group. 
After 70 years the division continues even though the differences in 
belief and in practice between the last two groups are so slight today 
that it would seem they might easily be merged again. 

Part 2 presents in 61 chapters the history of churches and congre- 
gations within the district. Part 3 is given over to brief biographies of 
about 450 individuals, both lay members and ministers whose work and 
influence contributed to the growth of the Church of the Brethren. 
The arrangement of each of these parts is alphabetical. The name of 
the person contributing the church history or the biography appears at 
the close of each write-up. Despite the large number of contributors 
there is a unity about the book that speaks well for the excellent edit- 
ing of the material submitted. 

Your reviewer has experienced a great deal of enjoyment in the 
leisurely perusal of this volume. If you have any interest in Brethren 
people you will find it equally rewarding. 

Dana Z. Eckert 
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The Meaning of America: Essays Toward an Understanding of the 
American Spirit by LeLanp D. Batpwin. Pittsburgh: The Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. 319 pp. $4.00. 

This latest volume from the pen of the former associate director 
of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey is the distillation of 
many years of teaching, research, and thought which Dr. Baldwin has 
recently capped with four textbooks. The volume is made up of a 
series of interpretive essays which represent the author's personal evalu- 
ation of a number of facets of American history. The essays deal with: 
regionalism, old world origins, colonial foundation, Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton (in the larger sense), the West, transcendentalism, technology, 
the South, the Gilded Age, pragmatism, the corporation, the progres- 
sive movement, the New Deal, mass production, and finally, America’s 
role as a world power. Taken together they make up a lucid and ma- 
ture evaluation of our past; savored separately (as many readers will 
want to do) they combine the best features of the essay and the mono- 
graph. 

Dr. Baldwin, in his preface, denied that he is a propagandist. He 
is, however—in the cause of historical truth (as he understands it, of 
course). He is painfully honest, even if this means he sometimes con- 
tradicts his own sweeping generalizations. Those who look for history 
as romance will not find it here. Those who look for history as philos- 
ophy will be rewarded by some insights they can accept and others 
which will at least nudge old beliefs, even if Dr. Baldwin’s viewpoints 
are rejected. 

If all this sounds ponderous, let it be added that the whole is punc- 
tuated with humor and expressed in Dr. Baldwin’s usual trenchant 
style. 

Any generalization about a book as complex as this one is bound 
to be imperfect; but if the author’s judgment of the meaning of America 
can be condensed into a few words it is this: that the possibility exists 
today for the first time of finally conquering poverty and the political 
tyranny which springs from poverty; and that the only process by which 
this promise may be actually realized is democracy. 


University of Pittsburgh Hucx G. CLeLanp 
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The scope of the activities of the Society under Mr. C. A. McClin- 
tock, our president, and Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, head of our program 
committee, is suggested in the following notes which cover the society 
year from the first of September 1954 to the first of August of 1955. 
To this there has been added an account of certain activities of officers 
and members related to our field of interest which have taken place out- 
side of our building. 

At the opening of the 1954-1955 season, on October 21, Mrs. 
Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt gave an address on “William Penn and 
Pennsbury Manor of Bucks County, Pennsylvania.” Mrs. Hunt's ad- 
dress dealt with Penn’s life in England and on the continent, his affilia- 
tion with the Quaker movement, the development of the Pennsylvania 
colony, the establishment of the manor house, and finally his interest 
in the planting of flowers, shrubs, and trees on his estate. The lecture 
was illustrated by colored slides of Pennsbury and the surrounding 
gardens. 

The address was followed by the presentation of a case of rare glass 
as a memorial to the late Sarah Lantz Benedum, which was given by 
her husband Mr. Michael L. Benedum. The gift was unveiled by Mr. 
Paul G. Benedum. 

Afterward there was a reception sponsored by the women’s com- 
mittee headed by Mrs. George M. Laughlin, III, and Mrs. Verner 
Scaife, Jr., at which refreshments were served. This was a most pleas- 
ing and important meeting. 

The meeting of November 22 was devoted to an address by Park 
H. Martin, Executive Director of the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. Mr. Martin took as his subject “Pittsburgh— 
City of New Pioneers,” reviewing outstanding events in Pittsburgh his- 
tory in the days of the old pioneers, then pointing out in detail the 
efforts made in recent years by the new pioneers to bring about a “Pitts- 
burgh Renaissance.” 

The monthly meeting of December 15 was given over to a lecture 
by Donald H. Kent, associate state historian of Pennsylvania whose sub- 
ject was “The French Advance into the Ohio Country.” Mr. Kent re- 
lated in interesting detail the French plans as shown in the Contrecoeur 
Papers at Quebec. 

The Society meeting of January 19, 1955 was the annual “Glass 
Night,” and on this occasion the subject was “Lacy Glass,” presented 
by Lowell Innes, Assistant Headmaster at Shadyside Academy, Chair- 
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man of the Historical Society's Glass Committee and an acknowledged 
authority on early American glass. Mr. Innes traced the development 
of “Lacy” glass, pointing out that six of the eight factories making the 
glass were in Pittsburgh. The lecture was illustrated by slides and many 
fine examples of lacy glass were displayed. 

At the annual meeting of the Society, held on January 20 follow- 
ing the usual reports from the treasurer and the director, all of the offi- 
cers and trustees were re-elected for the new year, except that John W. 
R. Creighton’s name as treasurer replaces that of James K. Ebbert, who 
resigned and the name of Attorney David Glick replaces that of Rich- 
ard Rauh, deceased, as trustee. 

At the meeting of February 23, Dr. Maurice A. Mook, formerly of 
the University of Pittsburgh and Allegheny College, now Professor of 
Anthropology at the Pennsylvania State University, spoke on “The 
Plain People.” Dr. Mook in his address discussed their forms of wor- 
ship, funeral customs, modes of dress, types of furniture, methods of 
farming, and educational system. 

The Society meeting of March 24 was devoted to two addresses, 
related in character, both dealing with Western Pennsylvania history. 
The first was by C. Stanton Belfour, Director and Secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Foundation, on the “A. W. Mellon Centennial,” and the 
second, by Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, Head of the Department of History 
at the University of Pittsburgh, who spoke on “Papers of Prominent 
Western Pennsylvanians Recommended or Suggested for Publication 
by the National Historical Publications Commission.” Among the lat- 
ter were the papers of Mr. Mellon. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Society, held on April 15, 
the time was given over to two speakers. The first, Philip H. Lantz, a 
former director of this Society, spoke on “The Influence of John Hecke- 
welder, Moravian Missionary, on the Lives of Western Pennsylvania 
Indians and Settlers.” Mr. Lantz, who now lives in Bethlehem in the 
house of John Heckewelder, dealt with the missionary’s many and haz- 
ardous trips to this western frontier in the interests of peace. 

The second speaker of the evening was Mrs. John C. Hartman, a 
member of this Society and prominent in D.A.R. activities; who, with 
her husband, showed colored motion pictures of various regions in 
Pennsylvania which were of historic or scenic interest, included was the 
Society's tour of last summer to Fort Necessity. 

The annual University of Pittsburgh night fell on May 26, this 
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year, with Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, head of the History Department, 
presenting two of his candidates for the doctor’s degree, who offered 
summaries or extracts from their doctoral dissertations as follows: “The 
British Origins of Fort Pitt” by John Huston; and “George Washington 
and the Crystalization of Political Parties in Western Pennsylvania” by 
Hugh Cleland. 

The Thirteenth Annual Tour of the Society, which took place on 
July 23, is published in full above. 

During the season just closed, the Society was visited by many 
groups that were on conducted tours. These visitors came not only 
from Pittsburgh and the immediate vicinity but from outlying districts 
such as Beaver Falls, South Butler, and Slippery Rock. They included 
seven Scout troops, ten classes from elementary schools, ten from high 
schools and preparatory schools, one college group, one Y. M. C. A. 
group, and two women’s clubs. Two of these groups numbered one 
hundred sixty or over. On these visits the groups were addressed by Di- 
rector Christie and were conducted through the Society’s museum. 


OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES 


Several officers and members of the Society have been active in 
community events of historical significance during the past year. In 
September of 1954 Dr. John W. Oliver made the address at the Point 
in connection with the arrival of the Conestoga Wagon in town under 
the auspices of the American Tobacco Company. Mr. C. A. McClin- 
tock, president of the Society, and Mayor Lawrence, a member, also 
participated. In October Dr. Oliver was the luncheon speaker at the 
Jones and Laughlin dedication of their $2,000,000 Research Center. 
He spoke on “Some Research on Industrial Development in Pittsburgh 
During the Last Hundred Years.” In May of this year he spoke at the 
College Club on Conestoga Wagons. Currently, Dr. Oliver is serving 
as a Pennsylvania member on a national committee for suitable com- 
memoration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Alexander 
Hamilton, January 11, 1757. 

On Oceober 12, 1954 the Society was represented at the Fort 
Ligonier dedication. At this impressive, well attended exercise Dr. Al- 
fred P. James, General Richard K. Mellon, and Governor Fine were 
speakers. Plans for the restoration of this fort are under the direction 
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of Charles M. Stotz, well known architect and trustee of the Society. 

Messrs. Lawrence Thurman and Wallace Workmaster in connec- 
tion with Pennsylvania Week, October, 1954, prepared and installed, 
down town and at the Airport, seven window displays of articles of his- 
toric interest. In December Mr. Thurman staged a fashion show of old 
costumes in conjunction with the activities connected with the renam- 
ing of Schenley Park Hotel. This also included a display of certain 
articles associated with the Schenley family and the site of the hotel 
building in which it was held. 

On the first of November, 1954 Director Christie addressed the 
Crafton Civic Club at an evening meeting and in February, 1955 spoke 
before the Ohio Valley College Club at McKees Rocks on the coming 
bicentennial celebration, 1958. 

In November, 1954 a reception was held at the Society building 
under the direction of Mrs. Tarnapowicz at which Mrs. Clifford Heinz 
presented the Society with her collection of dolls representing groups 
of our population. These last had been presented to Mrs. Heinz in ap- 
preciation of her work among these nationality groups in the last war. 
The dolls were received by Mrs. George M. Laughlin, III, and Mrs. J. 
Verner Scaife, Jr., and are now on display in the lower exhibition hall. 

In March 1955 Mrs. Royal Daniel, Jr., spoke before a large audi- 
ence at the College Club on “Early American Glass.” 

June and July of the past summer were filled with various and in- 
teresting activities: on the fifteenth of June President McClintock, 
Mayor Lawrence, and Dr. Sylvester K. Stevens participated in the anni- 
versary of the opening of the first nickelodeon; on the twenty-first Mr. 
Harrison Gilmer represented the Society in speaking before Forest Hills 
Rotary in connection with the two hundredth anniversary of Brad- 
dock’s defeat; on the twenty-sixth an article by Miss Rose Demorest, 
member of. the Editorial Board, commemorating the same event, ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Press; on the twenty-ninth Director Christie 
toured the city with Dr. Stevens and city authorities seeking marker 
sites for historic spots. 

On the fourth of July Mr. Jerry Landay of KDKA used material on 
television relating to Braddock’s defeat, which material was supplied 
largely by the staff: of the Society, and was used in connection with 
the Independence Day celebration; on the nineteenth Mr. Thurman 
worked with the Dollar Savings Bank to install a lobby exhibit for their 
hundredth anniversary, and supplied some material for a booklet; later 
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in the month Mr. Thurman participated, as a representative of the So- 
ciety, in a program over WQED; on the twenty-second a meeting of 
Mr. McClintock, Dr. Oliver, Mrs. Mulkearn, Mr. Belfour, Miss 
Demorest, and Mr. Christie was held at the instigation of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad, to select names of local industrialists for Pullman cars; 
and last but not least on the twenty-third the Thirteenth Annual Sum- 
mer Tour of the Society was held. 

In the course of the 1954-55 season Dr. C. W. W. Elkin, secretary 
of the Society, spoke on “Old Cemeteries of the Pittsburgh Region” be- 
fore the Oakland and Squirrel Hill Kiwanis Clubs, the Oakland Rotary 
Club, and the Women’s Auxiliary of St. Stephen’s Church in Wilkins- 
burg. 

Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, Trustee and Program Chairman, made 
some seventeen addresses on “The Pittsburgh Story.” These talks were 
given before church groups, including an assembly at the Western ° 
Theological Seminary, the Methodist clergymen of Pittsburgh, and the 
congregation of the John Wesley A. M. E. Zion Church; educational 
assemblies, including St. Edmund’s Academy and Mt. Mercy College; 
Masonic groups; and other civic and fraternal societies in and around 
Pittsburgh. 

During the year Colonel Charles C. McGovern in conjunction 
with Miss Rose Danahey passed the one thousandth mark in his weekly 
addresses over the radio on subjects of local historic interest. They gen- 
erously bring the name of our Society into every talk of their series 
which is broadcast over WJAS each Sunday evening. 


MEMBERSHIP 


New members, enrolled since the publication of the last number 
of the Magazine, under the several classifications indicated, are: busi- 
ess, Potter Bank & Trust Company; patron, Wilber S. King; sustaining, 
Frank W. Weberman; annual, Mrs. S. J. Anathan, Loretta P. Byrne, 
Mrs. Emanuel A. Friedberg, Dorothy Hahn, Judge Harry M. Jones, 
Mrs. W. B. Klee, Mrs. Bera Mellon Lockerby, Mrs. F. W. Lynn, John 
J. McKee, Henry McE. Matthews, Sylvia H. Ondek, Dr. and Mrs. 
Donald H. Robinson, Mrs. Roger Robinson, Oliver B. Schmeltz, J. Wil- 
liam H. Swan, Mrs. Ellen A. Diebert Webb; educational, Dr. James A. 
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Kehl, Mrs. Richard Laughry, Helen Malter, Herbert P. Weissberger. 

Members lost by death were: Miss Florence M. Dibert, annual 
member since 1928; Mr. John A. Emery, life member since 1945; Dr. 
Russell J. Ferguson, annual member since 1932; Mr. Franklin F. Hol- 
brook, annual member since 1931; Mrs. Birney K. McMechen, annual 
member since 1947; Mr. John W. Schreiber, annual since 1987, Mr. 
John H. Sorg, annual member since 1941. 











Business Members 
of the 


The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania 
The following firms, which have been in business in the Pittsburgh 


district for fifty years or more, are contributing to the support of the 
society's work at the rate of one hundred dollars a year each: 


Atuminum Company OF AMERICA 
CoMMONWEALTH Trust CoMPANY 
DEMMLER AND SCHENCK COMPANY 
Duquesne Licut Company 
Finetiry Trust Company 
FoLLANSBEE STEEL CorPORATION 
Gime BrotHers 
Gurr Or: Corporation 
Harpison-WaLkKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HEppEeNSsTALL CoMPANY 
JosepH Horne Company 
HussBarp AND CoMPANY 
Jones AND LAUGHLIN STEEL CorPORATION 
KauFMANN’sS DEPARTMENT STORES 
James H. Matruews anp Company 
MackintosH-HEMpHILL CoMPANY 
ME ton Nationa Bank AND Trust CoMPANY 
Ottver Iron AND STEEL CorPORATION 
Potrer BANK AND Trust Company 
Peoptes First Nationat BANK AND Trust CoMPANY 
Pitrspurcu AND Lake Erte Rartroap CoMPANY 
PirrssurcH ConsoLipaTION Coat CoMPaANy 
W. P. Snyper anp Company 
SomERrS, FITLER AND Topp CoMPANY 
Union Nationat Bank 
Unrrep States STEEL CoMPANY 
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Officers—Charles A. McClintock, president; Edward Crump, Jr., 
John W. Oliver, Henry K. Siebeneck, Mrs. Douglas Stewart, vice presi- 
dents; Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, secretary; John W. R. Creighton, 
treasurer. 


Trustees—C. Stanton Belfour, James M. Bovard, Robert H. Carew, 
Mrs. Royal Daniel, Jr., Harmar Denny, Jr., David Glick, Mrs. E. D. 
Harshbarger, Lowell Innes, George D. Lockhart, Charles C. McGov- 
ern, Charles R. Miller, Jr., E. Earl Moore, Lily Lee Nixon, Alan M. 
Scaife, Charles M. Stotz. 


Staff—Robert D. Christie, director; Prudence B. Trimble, librarian 
and editor; Lawrence S. Thurman, museum consultant; Myrl I. Eakin, 
office secretary. 











Everyone interested in the history of Pittsburgh and western Penn- 
sylvania is welcome to join this organization, and a simple applica- 
tion or request for information addressed to its office opens the way. 


Moreover, to both members and friends of the society is open the 

privilege of providing much-needed material as well as moral sup- 

port for the increasingly effective public service the society seeks to 

render—to members through enrollment under classifications calling 

= — than the minimum annual fee, and to both through gifts or 
quests. 


Immeasurable would be the effect of substantial contributions toward 
endowment of the society—this century-old medium for the expres- 
sion of the community’s regard for its historical heritage. Bequests 
may be worded simply as follows: 





I hereby give and bequeath to The Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
I ela ni ccite ala weg cles eg dollars. 

















